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vent at the villany and 

ble leaders of the Whig 

, lowed to be perpetrated 

ored in their 

n Norwich are considered emi- 

nd religious people. And Senator 

ressman Rockwell, as well as 

surely ought to feel 

ity for the conduct of the 
peaks for them, 

Norwich Courier, (a pa- 

ith.) ef March 18, contain- 

cle designed to make those who 


name and be- 


i Cong 


esponsiuu 


sto have no other means of po- 
believe that the Libe rty party is 
or offshoot of the French revolution ; 
Lint Libs rty party 


outrage 


s that ‘are 
Constitution, 
and bury the 

And what 
h the organ of the 
vea charge against 
, we venture to say, 
and as observ- 


nd humanity 


| ' common 


relat on 
ci | religious, as any 
en in this nation, assocr ted 


The proof is just 


rv of the American Anti- 
New-York, May 7, 1344, 


sented and pas- 


“id 


hostile to the an 
essedly Christian 
from her prom 

fessions, and her deep hold 
{ the people, and her immense 
remost 


yy conti 


ian th pre 


whereas 


g the fi 
yhereas, luing 
an im we do 
American slavery 


neh it behind religious 


tilution, 


stem of 


te opinion of this society, 
t abolitionist to with- 
ipport of said institution, and 
t people as hypocritical in 
n practice, as having usurped 
rch, and as be ing one of 
tacles in t way of immediate eman- 
of warfare against 
‘ry act done 
A ean Union, rivets the 
ly Exodus of the slave 
s it be one of blood, must be over 
‘an church, and the 


d us thatev 


lows directly after the charge, and is de- 

j \ authors of those resolutions 
the Liberty party. Now, the conductors of 

t paper very well know that the American Anti- 

8 y Society is composed of a small faction of 

partly Non-Resistants, and nearly all 

Whigs in sympathy, and all as malignantly hostile 

Liberty party as the Whigs themselves. The 

et the Liberty party in the 

The Norwich Courier, 
quoted from the Garrison 

y paragraphs of seurrilous abuse of Mr. 

the Liberty party. The leading Whigs 
cquainted with all this; many of them 

be men of honor: and yet, by their in- 
hey perpetrate this false accusation. 
‘ means that the Liberty party has 
pt trom increasing among the people of Con- 
Shall falsehood always triumph ? 

«truth is,the Liberty party is sacredly pledged 
y only constitutional measures for the abo- 
slavery and the overthrow of the political 
wy. ‘Those who formed the old American® 

y Society, and who controlled its move- 

» long as it adhered to its proper character 
tained its influence in the ¢ ymumunity, were 
iding people, and aimed to bring both mas- 
{slaves alike under the control and under 
ection of law And the great boc y of those 
men who formed and gave direction 

Liberty party, and who never had the least 
gave the least countenance to Mr. Gar- 
rudities and fantasies about religion and 


nent, 


tify the 
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mus termes. 


, has itself 


Birvey ane 


Whig leaders at Norwich know very 

ey know that to represent the Liberty party 

y, or in any degree, responsible for Mr. 
marrison’s Opinions or acts, is nothing but a black- 
ud. ‘They also know that Mr. Garrison 

rty are and have been for five years, kept 

nance chiefly by the Whigs, many of whom 

‘with his disunion sentiments, and still 

lim to war against the Liberty party. 
a more unjust attack 
e Norwich Whigs upon the Liberty 


conceive 
‘a ? 


“ iE ALBANY PATRIOT. 
¥ some PEOPLE CAN PALM OFF A 
\ibany Evening Journal says: ‘ James 
passed through our city yesterday.’ So 
we believe, though we had not the pleas- 
ig with Mr. Birney. The Journal con- 


When last among us, he was laboring as 
ion candidate for President, to promote the 
tM Polk, so that Texas might be annex- 


* the Journal writer knows is sheer 
without the color of pretence. ‘ He is 
said,’ continues the Journal, ‘ proceeding 
tion which contemplates the dissolution 

All we need say here is, that the 
ep Wholly without foundation, and the wri- 
, © Have anght to believe, knew it to be so. 

wet pinion bas been expressed by Mr, Birney 

vor a dissolution of the Union, and no such 
18 called or contemplated by Mr. B. or 


nd 


annual meeting of the Non-Resistants, as 
* Somewhat inaptly termed, takes place next 
» We understand. They go for dissolution 
»tnd have for some years been the hearty al- 
thefne 40 mal and its friends, and petted by it 
| eer - 
mptible a party must be that which 
propped up by a system of mean lying! 


we 


W Conte 


tds to hy 





- ‘Th > Auti-Birney Standard more than inti- 
“wat its * Refuge of Oppression’ is ‘ learning’ 
Paw. Press‘ wisdom.’ That school of aboli- 

» t¥e generally assumed very pedagogical 
os, wlU-slavery sphere; and we are not at 
Tay a Standard, like all other pedang 
M sored es itself on its achievements over 
mime to gram . its pupils—nay, that it should as- 
&8 echo ' W, toormaster, and treat its exchanges 
ed? . ¥€ Contess, however, we have ‘learn- 
Lot th ae our non-resistant neighbor—but 
Verse, Weeahe > to inculeate, but just the re- 
OY thine fen tt OPA dull scholar not to learn 
Over thay it the exhibitions of folly weekly spread 
— We have taken our ‘learning’ 
Youths imbik ~—e manner that certain Grecian 
0 say. by “sHelr temperance principles ; that is 
hts exhibitions of. pple sy ey, reeling drunkard. 
288.80 comple nu te i be » “ hon-resistant abolition 
ham, that we fie disgusted us with that miserable 
Wit, Howes no danger of ever being caught 
Vever, the Standard may ply us with its 
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| SELECTIO NS master and arrested, that he can carry the case up 
Ef to the Stpreme Court, and test the constitutionality 

of the act of admission; and if the Court declares 

the act unconstitutional, he would he free. That 
was true ; but the person claimed as a slave would 
be held as such, for a time, on the soil of this Com- 
monwealth. He did not like this process. He did 
not wish the slave to be placed jn that position. He 
was not the criminal! in the eye of heaven. He wish- 
ed to place the parties in their true position. The 
master the moment he placed his hand upon the 
person claimed as his property, should be arrested, 
placed in the criminal box, tried and convicted, and 
then put to hard labor in the State Prison, where 
he might learn some useful employment. If he 
chose to test the constitutionality of the law, he 
would have the qnestion to be, not whether his 
slave should go back into bondage, but whether 
he shouldremain within the walls of our State Pris- 
on. That should be the position of such parties. 
Justice and humanity demanded it. Such a posi- 
tion would show to thé country and the world our 
regerd for human rights, and would have a power- 
ful moral influence upon the public sentiment of 


PROM THE MIDDLESEX JOURNAL, 

REMARKS OF MR. WILSON, OF MIDDLE- 
SEX, in support of his motion to recommit the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary, with in- 

| structions to report a bill, making it a penal offence 
to claim or arrestany person held asa slave in Tex- 


as, who shall come into this Commonwealth. 


} 


| Mr, Wilson said, that he was nota little surprised 
and disappointed at the conclusion at which theCom- 
| mittee on the Judiciary had arrived, in presenting 
/this report. When he submitted the order, some 
days ago, instructing the Comittee on the Judici- 
| ary to consider the expediency of providing by law; 
that any person held as a slave in 'Texas, shail have 
all the rights of a freeman in this State, and making 
ita penal offence to detain, molest, or arrest, any 
such person, who may come into the Common- 
wealth, he had no doubt whatever, about the action 
of the committee, or the Senate. He supposed that 
a bill would be reported in accordance with the 
principles of the order, by the committee, without | the country. 
the least hesitation, and that such a bill would pass Why is Texas sought with so much zeal and as- 
the Senate, without a dissenting voice or vote. Con-| siduity? Whatare the motives, objects and pur- 
trary to his expectations, the committee had decided | poses of the adyocates of annexation? We have 
that it was inexpedient to legislate on the subject. millions of acres of as fertile soil as the sun ever 
No other course remained for him, but to submit{ shone upon, unbroken by the hand of industry. The 
the motion which he had made, to recomumit the re- | safety, prosperity and glory of the country do not 
port with instructions to report a bill. In support of | demand that Texas should be admitted into the 
that motion, and in explanation and defence of the Union. But the dark spirit of slavery demands it. 
course he had felt it his duty to take, he desired to | The extension of the area, power and influence of 
submit a few remarks to the consideration of the | slavery, is the real object. It requires no argument 
Senate. | to prove it. The history of the whole conspiracy, 
When the resolutions against the admission of | ftom the moment it was unmasked by the explosion 
the foreign nation of Texas into the Union, were | of the Peacemaker to the present time, proves it 
under consideration, he submitted an amendment,| clearly. Our statesmen have boldly avowed it in 
the objeet of which was to indicate and declare the| their public documents. The appreliension that 
position and course Massachusetts would assume | Texas could not sustain the institution of domestic 
and pursue, if that act should be consummated.’ slavery ‘ten years, and not probably five years long- 
‘That amendment was opposed by several Senators, | er’-—the fear that the existence of a free Republic 
ou the ground that it was undignified for Massa-| on our southern border would endanger their ‘ pe- 
chusetts to declare in advance, what action she | cvliar institution-—the desire to restore the wan- 
would take if Congress should pass the joint resolu-| ing power of slavery—and the growing apprehen- 
tions then before the Senate of the Union. Senators! sion in the minds of southern statesmen that the 
all around him declared, that if that act was con-| providence of God and the progress of human 
summated—if Texas was forced into the Union, in | events were all tending to overthrow the whole sys- 
violation of the Constitution—that they would be | tem of slavery ; these causes all combined, bave pro- 
ready to act—to go as fur as he who would go far- | duced that strong desire in the bosoms of the slave- 
thest—to use all the constitutional power we pos-| holding statesmen, that naw wield the destinies of 
sess, to arrest and defeat the objects and purposes | the country, to secure that country at every hazard. 
of annexation. Now, it seemed to him, was the |'To sustain, extend and perpetuate the power and 
hour toact. The measure had passed through both | influence of human slavery, is now the avowed ob- 
Houses of Congress. If not in the Union, she was | ject of the government of the country. For the ac- 
invited in; the doors were thrown wide open to re-| complishment of that object, we are called upon to 
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chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bonght and sold as marketable commodities. 

iP Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave. 


are born free and equal—with cer 
‘and unalienable rights—among 


parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
liean, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

i> Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

(> Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotie eruelty. 

i> The existing Constitution ofthe United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 
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tvery. In 5rd event, whatever the result might be, 
he wished Mussachusetis to do her duty. When 
the present generation sball have passed away— 
when the passions and prejudices of the hour sball 
be forgotten—he desired that the historic pen that 
shall record the acts in this great drama of national 


living light, for the study and admiration,of al! af- 
ter ages, the glorious fact that there was One State 
—one free and proud Commonwealth—whose soil 
was first trod by the feet of the Pilgrims, and first 
baptized in revolutionary blood, that was faithful 
among the faithless, to the principles, the teach- 
ip ond the examples of the founders of the re- 
public. 

Ale desired to say a few words to his political 
‘friends here, as he might not have an — 
\of doing it again. It seemed to him that the pa 
of duty was plain and clear. We are committed, ful- 
ily and entirely committed, against the whole scheme 
jof annexation. We cannot recede from that posi- 
|tion if we were base enough to desire it. Our op- 
| ponents would hold us to our recorded acts. We 
‘are bound to use every lawful and constitutional 
‘means, to prevent the final consummation of that 
\scheme, We cannot stand still in the position we 
jnow occupy. We must either advance or recede. 
Our political opponents are fully committed in fa- 
|vor of annexation. They have ranged themselves 
under the black flag of slavery. Their leaders in 
the free States will seize on every circumstance 
;to quiet their consciences and retain the support 
| of the rank and file, whose confidence they have 
iso basely betrayed. Every topie of popular in- 
jterest, passion, and prejudice, will be continually 
| brought to bear in favor of the position assumed by 
| the party, 
| During the debates in Congress, they have adroit- 
jly seized upon all these topics; while our friends 
‘have been compelled to base their opposition on 
labstract principles of constitutional power and 
jlaw. The advantage has been theirs. Let us then 
jat once take an advance step—base our opposition 
jon the ground of slavery. Let us hold our oppo- 





|nents to their position, in favor of the extension of 


|the slave power. Let us go as far as we have a 
| constitutional right to go, in favor of emancipation. 
| Let us make it the cardinal doctrine of our creed— 
jthe sun of our system. Let us inscribe emancipa- 
tion on the banner under which we rally, in let- 
jters of light. Let us go to the country on that is- 
sue. 
|the country. The people will come to the rescue, 
jand we shall lay the foundations of a permanent 
jand enduring triumph. ‘The true and noble-heart- 
led, even in the slave States, will be with us. The 
|good and the true, the world over, would sympa- 


guilt, infamy andsshame, si:all record in letters of 


We shall reach the heart and conscience of 





until like Jeshurun, you have ’ waxed fat and kick- 
ed.’ You have forgotten that you are the creatures 
of the people, whom you are leading in rapid suc- 
cession to the block of political execution. Beware of 
the fate of tyrants, and especially of little tyrants, 
all the world over. ‘Take a lesson from your teach- 
er in political maneuvering, Isaac Hill, who has re- 
ceived the just judgment of heaven and earth, 
from your ungrateful hands. 

l wish to know by what authority the New- 
Hampshire Patriot has introduced a succession of 
new tests into the Democratic creed of the Granite 
State, until Democracy in New-Hampshire is quite 
a different article from Democracy in any other 
State ? You say it is to purity the party! Strange 
that so much scum jd be yet left; and strang- 
er still that any precess of cleansing should leave 
any traces of the New-Hampshire Patriot. 

Your paper has contributed to make our rep- 
resentatives in Congress partisans, instead of pa- 
triots. Instead of leading them to the shrine of 
their country and their God, you have seduced 
them to the worship of a party; and when one of 
them has recognized the claims of humanity, and 
freedom and the Constitution, as paramount to the 
claims of party, the New-Hampshire Patriot has 
been made the infamous engine of attempting to 
accomplish his ruin. When private citizens have 
met quietly together, to expréss the honest convic- 
tions of their consciences, and to resolve to abide 
by the truth, ‘ or perish in the last ditch,’ you have 
denounced them as renegades and traitors. Ma- 
king a trade of politics, and living on the patronage 
of the dominant party, you have forgotten that the 
great mass of the people are governed and guided 
only by principle. You have forgotten that you 
have to deal with the sons of Revolutionary Pa- 
triots, who hate domestic tyranny even worse than 
foreign contro}. 

I have no time or inclination to allude to a tithe 
of the objections which the freemen of this State 
have to the course pursued by your paper. Your 
tyranny is proverbial every where, especially since 
you published the decree that no man who has rey- 
erence for the Constitution, or who does not adopt 
human servitude as a part of his faith, shall stand 
in the Democratic ranks. Fearing that the days of 
Concord ascendency are numbered, that hereafter 
the people will demand an organ published in a 
purer atmosphere than that in which you live, and 
move, and have your being—you are making a des- 

rate struggle to sustain yourselves and secure the 
iighest favor of a new administration. Iam sorry 
that some other Democratic paper, more deserving 
than yours, is not likely to obtain the patronage 
sought after by you. The variety of misrepre- 
| sentations, set on foot by office-holders and office- 





ceive her. He hoped Senators would now be ready | violate the Constitution, and to sacrifice the good | thize with us, and quote and commend our exam-| seekers, at your instigation, are too numerous to 


to act. He thought it was dignified to speak out| name and fame of the country. 
now, His amendment was voted down; and the} ‘The issue is now madeup. It is clearly and dis- 
resolutions, as they came from the hands of the | tinetly presented to the country. Slavery, the eter- 
committee, were adopted, without a dissenting vote, | nal foe of freedom, assumes to guide, direct, and 
Those resolutions asserted a great principle. The | control the government of the country. Not con- 
position was boldly assumed, that thg,admission of | tent with the guaranty of the Constitution, it set it- 
‘Texas into the Union by a joint resolution of the two | self above the Constitution. It assumes and denies 
Houses of Congress, ‘would have no binding effect | the powers granted in that instrument for its own 
whatever upon us.’ ‘That assertion and declaration | preservation. It claims to be paramount to the 
of a great principle, was made in full view of all | Constitution. It bas united and combined its sup- 
the facts of the case, under the solemvities of an/| porters ina crusade against the free influences of 
oath, and all the responsibilities that belong to us,| the age. It shows itself the eternal foe of freedom, 
orcan rest upon us. When he gave his vote for that | progress, and humanity. It exhausts and turns to 
principle, he felt the full force of it. He was ready | barrenness the soil on which it treads. Like the 
to stand by and defend it now and hereafter. He | fabled upas tree, it blasts, withers and consumes all 
was prepared to treat that act of Congress as uncon- | of life that comes within the circle of its influence. 
stitutional, null and void, and of ‘no binding force |The friends of slavery have presented the issue. 
whatever upon us.’ He would use every lawiul and | The ftiends of freedom must meet it boldly. Free- 
constitutional means we possessed, to arrest the | dom and slavery are now arrayed against each oth- 
consummation and defeat the objects and purposes | er. The contest is not a doubtful one, The liberal 
of annexation. If we were honest and sincere, if| spirit of the age is against slavery. ‘The acquisition 
we meant what we said, we were bound, pledged, to | of Texas cannot save it. God and nature are on the 
treat the act of Congress admitting Texas, as null | side of freedom. ‘The tide of advancing civilization 
and void. He would assume that position, and main- | is sweeping against the whole system with irresisti- 
tain it with firmness ; and if hereafter that position | ble energy. Heaven grant that the broken and 
should be odious and unpopular, he was willing to | shattered fragments of the Union may not be swept 
take his full share of all the odium and unpopulari-! away on its surging floods. : ‘ 
ty that can be heaped upon us. He hoped the res-| _ It requires no prophetie eye to read the signs of 
olutions of his friend from Suffolk, (Mr. Adams,)|the times. Every thing around us indicates that 
now on the table, would be adopted, and that we | the great struggle for the restoration of the Con- 
should pass, the only legal act we can pass making | stitution, and the government, to the objects and 
it penal to arrest a person claimed as a slave from} purposes for which the Union was formed, and the 
| Texas, in this Commonwealth. Constitution aud government originally established, 
The Senator from Hampshire, (Mr. Lawrence,)/ is now to engage the attention and absorb the ener- 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, has| gies of the whole people. We cannot shun it if we 
informed us that the reason why the committee did| would. In this great moral contest, it is fit that 
not report a bill, was thata slave from Texas, the | Massachusetts should lead the van, as she did in the 
moment he stepped upon our soil, was a freeman, if) great struggle for independence. Then the post of 
the law of Congress admitting that country into the | danger and of honor was hers,—be it so now. Her 
Union was unconstitutional; and that a person | descent from the old puritan stock—her past history 
claimed as a slave could carry the case to the Su-|—her free labor and free schools—her righ moral 
preme Court, and test the question. The Senator | and social position—all point to her as the standard- 
say# that there is no more occasion for legislation | bearer in this great contest. Let us place her at 
in this case, than there is for legislation for other | once in her true position. 


foreign powers. The cases were different. No State, | 
not claiming to be a part of the Union, would ever | 
think of claiming a person escaping into this Com-| 
monwealth as a slave. The law of nations does | 
not recognize slavery. Every human being who} 
comes here from another land, whether black or} 
white, a prince or a slave, a believer in Christianity | 
or a worshipper of the sun, has all the rights of a 
freeman; and our laws protect him in his life, lib- 
erty and property. Texas would claim and demand 
the protection and guaranties of the Federal Con- 
stitution, whether the act of admission was consti- 
tutional or not. We should not by our silence ad- 
mit, or seem to admit, for a moment, that she is a 
portion of the Union; at any rate, we should treat 


her asa foreign State. We were bound by the Con-| bor. 


stitution, as understood and interpreted, to return 
the slave to his master, when claimed. We cannot 
shield and protect him. Our hands are tied. Mas- 
sachusetts has no spot on which he can stand up a 
freeman ; she has no city of refuge to which he can 
flee. Every foot of her soil is the slaveholder’s | 
hunting ground, No place is sacred from his pol- | 
|luted footstep. The fleeing and panting fugitive 

take refuge within the walls of old Faneuil | 





He knew that it was sometimes urged as a reason 
why Massachusetts should not speak in a bolder 
tone, and act with more vigor against the slave pow- 
er, that we were a mechanical, manufacturing, and 
commercial people, and must consult our material 
interests. He knew we were closely bound up in 
our business relations with the slaveholding States. 

Ve ure anxious to retain our relations with them ; 
yet he did not hesitate to say that we had never re- 
ceived dollar for dollar, in all our dealings with 
them. Millions of dollars of the hard earnings of 
our people had gone to sustain an institution which 
could not sustain itself. Our wealth so diffused 
among us, was the result of our sleepless, unceasing 
and untiring industry. It was the result of free la- 


If the prosperity of Massachusetts depended upon 
her supporting the institution of human slavery, 

would say without the least hesitation, let her me- 
chanie arts, her manufacturing and her commerce 
perish. Better, far better, that her sons should till 
her cold and barren soil, and east their nets into the 
deep, to obtain a poor and’scanty subsistence, than 
that her coffers should be_ filled with gold, soiled 
and dimmed by the blood and tears of the bondman. 


may 
Hall, which in other days was consecrated to the The mechanic arts, manufacturing and commerce, 


cause of human liberty, and he is still a slave ; he 
may take shelter under the very shadow of yonder 
monument, on the spot where Warren fell, and on 
the sods once moistened by revolutionary blood, and | 
he is still a slave; he may flee for refuge into the 
counse! chamber of the executive, and = is still a 
slave; he who represents the sovereignty of Massa- 
chusetts, who can pardon the criminal who has im- 
brued his hands ina brether’s blood, is powerless to 
protect him; and the poor bondman may he drag- 
ged from that chamber into interminable slavery. 
‘It is in the bond. Shylock can have his pound of 


flesh. 


have been the pioneers and the instruments of lib- 
erty, civilization and Christianity. Their combined 
influences broke down the landed aristocracy, and 
swept away the feudal system, and gave liberty to 
the nations of Western Europe. Shall their influ- 
ences be changed here? Shall they be the instru- 
ments of slavery in Massachusetts? He had far 
rather that her noble ships, that now whiten every 
sea, should wrap their shrouds around them and go 
down to their graves beneath the dark rolling bil- 
lows of the deep—and that her manufacturing vil- 
lages which have sprung up around all her water- 
falls should be leveled with the dust, so that a squad- 





The power to pass a law to protect any person 
claimed as a slave, who may chance to be thrown 
upon our shores, is clear, undoubted, unquestioned. 
| The justice and expedience of such a law is as clear 
and plain to my mind, as the simplest demonstra- 
|tion in mathematics, We have the power; and jus- 
|tice and sound policy alike demand that we should 
| exercise it. He would provide at once, by Jaw, that 
|the moment any person held as a slave in Texas, 
|stepped upon our soil, he should have all the rights 
| which belong to him as a man. His liberty should 
be as sacred as his life. It should be a high crime 
in the eye of the law to molest him, on the ground 
that man can hold property in man. The law should 
denounce him as a felon who should lay his hands 
on a man and claim him as his rty. We owe 
it to ourselves, to the cause humanity, to take 
that stand. If we had the power to pass a law to 
protect the slaves from other States of the pes 
we should be compelled to exercise it. We 
not dare to adjourn without doing it. The people 
would demand action. We have declared that Tex- 





ron of cavalry might gallop over the sites where 
they now stand, unimpeded, as the steeds sweep 
over the buried cities of the desert—than that she 
should forget her past history, and the teachings and 
examples of the great and the good, who laid her 
foundations in prayers and in tears, and bow her 
neck in the dust, and fawn and craw! at the feet of 
the slave power. 

It might be urged as a reason why we should not 
commit Massachusetts fully and entirely against the 
whole system of slavery, that she would not be sus- 
tained by her sister States. She might not be sus- 
tained now. If in the support of the right and the 
true it be her destiny to stand alone e let her 
snd eclenm purposes might votambemionden visee- 

mn pu i as vision- 
ary and fanarient her enemies might point at her 
the finger of scorn and derisign—timid friends 
ide her; but the stout-hearted and the true, 


as is no part of the Union. Let us then treat her as] own great principles, she would to her sister 
such. The Senater from Worcester, (Mr. Hill) says} States with a thousand would rally 
that if no action is taken upon the subject, and a] around her, and she lead 


slave comes here from Texas, and is pursued by his | demption of the country, from the dominion 


| ple. We should do something in our day for the 
eause of human liberty, and the improvement of our 
race. 

This bold and daring movement of the slave 
power, to resist the workings of Providence, the in- 


human improvement, and to secure the ascendency 
in the national councils, had forced the conviction 
upon his mind that we must either destroy slave- 
ry, or slavery would corrupt and destroy all we 
have that is worth preserving. He intended now 
and hereafter to use every power he possessed, j 

such a manner as he believed would be most effi- 
cient against it. He loathed and detested slavery. 
He had no apologies to make for it. In every form 
it had ever exhibited itself, it was at war with Na- 
ture and Nature’s God. No hope of political re- 
ward, no fear of ridicule or reproach, should deter 
him from expressing, on all fit and proper occa- 
sions, his detestation of slavery, and his fixed and 
unalterable determination to use every influence 
he possessed, to sweep it from the land, and to 


the free. 





SPURNING THE YOKE. 

The following letter-from one of the most prom- 
inent supporters of Hon. John P. Hale, and one 
who has dared to disre: 
perate and unprincipl 
placed on record as an exainpleof honest adherence 
to principle rarely met with in a political partisan. 
To the Editors of the N. H. Patriot: 





your paper, and have perused the articles by which 
| you have attempted to dispose of a few more mem- 
| bers of the Democratic party, and to pass them over 


fluence of free principles, and and the progress of 


make our country what it should be, the home of 


rd the mandate of a des- 
party, is worthy of being 


I acknowledge the receipt of the Jast nnmber of 


mention, too absurd to refute. It is said that we 
are abotitionists, that we are whigs, that we are to- 
ries ; that we have our votes printed atWhig presses, 
}(not stating that we could not safely get them done 
elsewhere,) that we obtain Whig assistance in dis- 
tributing our votes, that we have invited the co-op- 
eration of all men, without distinction of party,— 
these are among the idle and false allegations sent 
out into every nook and corner of the State. In 
aifswer to all these scandals, I would say, that we 
plant ourselves upon the platform of truth + pe 

i justi j 1 regard to 
Hee ala Pca OF COPAY fP'fiis ‘he treason, we 
ask you to make the most of it. 

AMOS TUCK. 
Exeter, March 3, 1845. 





FROM THE N. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
HOW THEY TALK IN TEXAS. 


The Texas oracles of our city were some days 
since favored with an extra from the Galveston 
News, filled with the Address of Memucan Hunt 
and five others, Committee appointed at an Annex- 
ation meeting in Galveston, to urge on the people 
of Texas the acceptance of the terms of union of- 
fered by our Government. They all announced 
the receipt of this document, but were very chary 
lof copying from it, or letting their readers know 
on what grounds it urged the instant consummation 
of the great Slave-breeding Conspiracy. We have 
recently obtained, through the kindness of a friend 
in the South-West, a copy of this precious docu- 
ment. It presents the Slavery aspect of Annexa- 
tion as follows: 


Let us now carefully consider the influence of 
this measure in its tendency to develope our agri- 
cultural resources, and furnish a market for our 


;to the tormentors. I shall make a few plain state- products. Cotton, sugar and tobacco are the three 


'ments in reply to your summary, proceedings, not 
| because I wish to evade any particle of your wrath, 


but merely to express my contempt of your denun- 
ciations, and my unwavering adherence to the 
‘cause ot freedom and justice. I am well satisfied 
ithat the bolts hurled against. myself and others, 
were not, in the main, intended for us, but rather as 
a warning to those who, just at this time, need to 
| witness some exhibition of fearful power to keep 
\them in the traces. When your Master, the Chair- 
{man of the State Central Committee for the moment 
'took off his clutches from the devoted head of Mr. 
|Hale, and wrote the last decapitory article in the 
, Patriot, he knew that his abuse had no terrors for 
‘those whom he attacked. He knew that although 
we had never had the ‘moral courage’ to ‘ dare to 





‘do more than may become a man’ for the democra- 
‘ey, when it had been made to consist wholly in 


| following the jack o’ lantern fantasies of little dic- | 

Do the planters of the Southern States feel any 

We | confidence in the guarantees which our present 
are startled as little by your newspaper thunder as | Government offers Go 

|we are by the harmless flashes of heat lightning. | and i 

We have long since learned to distinguish between | 

ied ares 


| tators, we yet had courage sufficient to stand by the 
\truth without fear, favor, or hope of reward. 


the ‘live thunder’ of Jupiter, and t 
}explosions which are manufactured to order. 
you expect to make freemen repress their free 
thoughts at your bidding—if you expect to puta 


great staples that must long constitute the —— 
riches of this country, and be the source of national 
revenue and individual prosperity. Hitherto they 
have been furnished to the market of the world al- 
most exclusively by slave labor. The only attempts 
that have been made to produce therm ‘y free labor 
have been attended with the mo~: tisastrous con- 
sequences, involving immense losses, and render- 
ing the most prolific regions barren and unprofita- 
ble wastes. Tite experiment has cost the British 
Government nearly two hundred millions of dollars, 
and is said to cost eight or ten millions annually; 
and the result is, at this time, that her West India 
planters have been nearly ruined, and the exports 
almost destroyed. 

It is then of the utmost importance to our future 
prosperity, that we should offer every possible se- 
curity to that species of property, without which 
our most productive lands can never be cultivated. 


r the protection of slave labor 
of its institutions? On the one 
hand, they behold the most powerful nation of the 
earth proclaiming it her settled policy to overthrow 
the institution of slavery wherever it exists, and at 
the same time pouring forth her myriads of emi- 
grants into every corner of the world ; and, on the 


hook in my nose, and lead me about in your crook- | other, they behold our government offering unlim- 
‘ed back-track political course,—you have, for once, | ited suffrage, and all the rights of citizenship, to ev- 


mistaken your course. ‘I wou 
,and bay the moon, than such a Roman.’ Is not 
\this a free country, and shall not men speak out 
| their sentiments, spite of the despotism of self-con- 
| Stituted censors? Who made your paper a ruler 
\and judge over us? And your paper—your Patriot 
;—a Democratic journal!!! Why, there is no ty- 
|ranny in Europe half so absolute as that which your 
_masters (for you are mere tools) seek to establish 
lover the People. Your Democracy is like that of 
| Napoleon’s Marshal, when he announce: that opin- 
ions were free—perfectly free—-but that he who did 
not vote for Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul of 
France, should be shot at the head of the regi- 
ment. 


thetens in different parts of the State. 
who were i indignation at your base 
subservience to Carolina de should 


rather be a dog, | 








ery immigrant, almost as soon as he treads upon 
our soil. Do they not know that the whole poula- 
tion of our country will scarcely equal the an- 
nual emigration of Great Britain? And can we be 
blind to the fact, that even one fourth part of the 
annual emigration to the city of, New-York, once 
diverted to our shores, would hold the balance of 
power in their hands, and control the destinies of 
this country ? Can we close our eyes to the impor- 
tant truth, that the Constitution of the American 
Union is at this moment the strongest bulwark, and 
almost the only protection against the growing pow- 
er, the fanaticism, the reckless violence of Abo- 
litionism ? In the face of ministerial denunciations 
against our institutions—with full knowledge that 
the two most powerful governments of Europe are 
now operating in conjunction to accomplish the 
same hostile policy—with all these disorganizing 
materials and revolutionary elements in full opera- 
tion before our eyes, can it be the part of prudence 
to boast of our independence and entire exempuion 
from all those dangerous and threatening mflu- 
ences? It is this great uncertainty in our condi- 
tion—the thousand casualties with which we are 
surrounded—it is this manifest exposure to all those 
convulsions which are daily acquir- 
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pasturage and stock-raising, like the Pampas of 
South America, inhabited, as under the rule of 
Mexico, by herdsmen and shepherds—losing all 
her agricultural importance, and furnishing no great 
staples for the commerce of the world. We ap- 
peal to the experience of the past. In this state of 
puiepeeienes which we now énjoy, are We not ra 
idly becoming a European colony? The great fee 
of our immigration is already from beyond the 
ocean, and is hourly increasing; while that from 
the Southern portion of the Union, whose interests, 
feelings and institutions are identical with our own, 
is almost totally annihilated. Can we doubt the ev- 
Idence of our senses? Look at our numerous tolo- 
nization contracts, and the crowds of Europeans 
who are daily coming under them, and settling in 
dense = th tthe country, whose lan- 
guage, associations and customs bind them togeth- 
er, under their peculiar regulations, rendering it al- 
most impossible to mix and amalgamate with our 
own citizens. The conclusion is, therefore, inev- 
jitable, that we must either offer greater encourage- 
ment and more perfect security to the Southern plan- 
ter or else abandon forever the cultivation of cot- 
ton, sugar, tobacco, rice and indigo, which have 
always been, and must long continue to be, depen- 
dant upon slave labor. 





FROM THE NATIONAL ANTI-SLATERY STANDARD, 


THE EMANCIPATOR ON DISUNION. 


Judge Jay’s letter is a painful thorn in the side 
of the former organ of the American Society. And 
well it may be, for no surer blow can be aimed at 
the life of the Third party, than thorough and con- 
sistent Anti-Slavery. The result shown in the late 
elections in this State, and in Connecticut, in the 
falling off of the Third party vote, is no doubt proof 
; enough to the Emaneipator, that Judge Jay. is not 
\the only man in the party who has assumed a true 
position since the annexation of Texas, 

In reply to my article on Mr. Jay’s letter, the 
Emancipator asks us_ to show, if we can, how Dis- 
solution wiil dissolve us from the guilt in the sup- 
port of slavery. The thing is so self-evident, that I 
marvel that any one not a ‘ fool ’—which the editor 
of the Emancipator is not, whatever he may think 
of the Disuniouists—should ask the question. A 
man ceases to be guilty of slaveholding whenever 
he ceases to be aslaveholder. Itis as true of States 
as it is of individuals. 

He further says :— 


‘ But it (Dissolution) won't bring them (the South- 
erners) to their senses, because they fear only votes, 
and you do nothing but talk. Will you getup a Diso- 
| lution party, and have Dissolution candidates, and 
cast Dissolution votes 2? Or will you pitch a Dissolu- 
tion camp, cast Dissolution cannon, and run Dissolu- 
tion bullets? One or the other course you will take, 
or frighten nobody. To talk Dissolution, and vote 
not atall, or vote with one of the pro-slavery parties, 
will bring about the frightening of the slaveholders 
and the Dissolution of the Union at precisely the same 
time, to wit, the day after the last.’ 





Here is the whole philosophy of Third party in a 
nutshell. There is no power in the world, but the 
| power of the ballot-box and bullets—no moral ac- 
|tion on men, but through their fears—and no faith, 
{but in foree. There is infinite virtue in party tac- 
‘ties, infinite wisdom in a Third party ticket, infi- 

nite power in a Yankee ‘ March meeting, and the 
jend of all preaching is to choose the constable.— 
What madness is it to ‘ do nothing but talk!’ Never- 
theless, just such a no-thing did Jesus, and Paul, 
and Martin Luther, and John Knox, and Penn,— 
not without results. ‘The editor of the Emancipa- 
tor would have made a better first lieutenant to 
; Mahomet, than Apostle to Jesus, and would have 
; thought John Robinson talked nonsense, when he 
jsaid ‘it was a pity they had not converted the 
| heathen instead of killing them.’ 

Notwithstanding, we believe in ‘talk’ still. Talk 
does much, the least of which is to make political 
perton: Neither is our aim to frighten slaveholders. 

e would frighten nebody, but convert a great 
many. We believe yet, that the slaveholders have 
souls, and consciences, and common sense, and 
that enlightened consciences, and enlightened self- 
interest, through the power of ‘talk, will yet abol- 
ish slavery. If it will not, it will, at least, abolish 
our connection with a system of wrong, and though 
we choose, no constables, we shall have no blood 
upon our hands. 

Again :— 

* But if your ‘position’ should not ‘bring the 
Southerners to their senses,’ then one of the two things 
will happen, either you will get Disunion or you 
won't. If the former, you will have lost what little 
power the Union gave you to help the slave ; if the 
latter, you will have made fools of yourselves, and 
lost your time.’ 





If we get Dissolution, we shall have done one 
| thing—wiped off the guilt of slaveholding from the 
| North, and made a nation of Freemen—certainly a 
‘thing worth striving for. If we do not get it, we 
shall have freed ourselves, as individuals, from 
guilt, for he is never a fool who obeys the dictates 
| of his conscience, and no time is lost in trying to 
live a true life,—the Rev. editor of the Emancipa- 
\tor to the contrary, notwithstanding. But if we do 
{not get Dissolution, it will be because it will not be 
| needed, and the Union will be continued, in which 
‘there will neither be master nor slave. 

The editor further adds :— 

‘ And to work for the abolition of slavery, which 
| you do not deny may be as easily effected as the disso- 
‘lution of the Union—is not that to change public sen- 
\timent? The difference between us is this: as fast 
as we get public sentiment changed, we use it on the 
only machinery which can peaceably abolish slavery ; 
|as fast as you get it changed, you don’t use it for that 
| purpose, but let it go on still to support slavery.’ 


The difficulty is, you are not working for the 
labolition of slavery, but to put your partisans in 
office, which is a very.different matter. ‘And the 
| difference between us is, that we so change ‘ pub- 
lic sentiment’ that it will neither do a wrong thing, 
‘nor swear to do it; you only change it in part, so 
‘that while it refuses to supporta pro-slavery party, 
it continues to support a slaveholding Union; and 

at the same time that it swears to support it entire- 

|ly, perjures itself by refusing to obey a part of its 
'requirements. Will you tell me which ‘public 
lsentiment’ supports slavery most—that which 
| swears to do so, but does so only in part? or that 
which will neither do it, nor swear to it ?—«. 











FROM THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE. 

WAR WITH MEXICO. : . 
| ‘The news from Mexico, which we publish this 
‘morning, is of a character to arrest the attention 
of the people of the United States, and to lead 
them to enquire whether the -nation has of late 
been, or is now, in the hands of men who under- 
stand its genius and wants, and are able to admin- 
ister its government for the good of the people. 
The answer to such an inquiry must be, that our 
country needs a new policy, a new set of men, a 
new set of measures. Economy in defence, in all 
that concerned public good, has been practised, 
until we have nothing to present to ourenemy, that 
would not excite the smile of any considerable pow- 
er. Nota sea-port in the Union is in a state of de- 
of soldiers could be mus- 


tered under a U States commander. 2 
time, the has been em into the 
pockets of favorites, and what have gone to 


: Mexico is now likely. ‘The danger is 
cn write mean what we say—the danger 








ty will present little else than an immense field for _ 
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imminent. Western who are out of 
the way of risk, may bluster in their seats in Con- 
gress, and may talk of chivalry, 


and nominate their ; but in a war, 
middle and eastern States will have to sustain 
cause of the nation, and suffer the losses that result 


the news now before us—pessive, 
no ships, Cannot the same sources that supply 
vessels for the slave-trate of South America, yield 

i the ucers O exX1co © : 
one likely Fen the people of Europe, alive to all 
the advantages to be derived from a‘ right 
tercept the rich scattered commercial ships of the 
United States, will not hasten to the spoi ? And 
will Mexico remain passive in a war which she 
will declare of herself, and which, at a small risk, 
may be made twice as profitable as her mines have 
ever been ? 

But the United States will declare, by act of Con- 
gress, that persons engaged in war upon the com- 
merce of this country, and not natives of Mexico, 
shall be regarded as pirates, and treated as such, 
when taken in the aet. That sounds very well— 
it looks well on iy ver. But will France and Eng- 
land stand quietly by, and see their citizens strung 
up like fish, for accepting place in the Mexican ser- 
vice ? England and France have both too much to 
do in the quarrels of weak nations, to admit of 
such a course. 

Ina war with the United States, Mexico would | 
be more active than any power we know of—active | 
we mean, against the, commerce of our country; | 
and no law which the Congress at Washington | 
could pass, would materially interfere with the | 
commissioning of privateers, for any persons who 
would accept them, We say nothing now of the 
swarms of picaroons which would infest the West 
India Islands, and sweep the Gulf of Mexico. Peo- 
ple may sit down and smile at the idea of a war, 
but a war with any nation is an evil, which our 
government should avert, and which every man 
who has hope of honest gain, or relish for the en- 
joyment of what he has acquired, should earnestly | 
deprecate. 








WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
If we go to war with the United States, we must | 
rouse their slaves against them—must land black | 
regiments in their territories, and make it, in all re- 
spects, a war of institutions—the most tremendous | 
of all wars. We must distribute arms among the 
blacks of Carolina, and Florida, and Virginia, and | 
Alabama, and teach the cruelty of the United States 
a lesson which may produce a good effect upon the | 
world in general. Of course, we shall be slow to 
enter upon this dreadful contest. But if it must 
come with all its direful consequences, it must.— | 
We have much less to dread from it than they who 
will be our enemies. It may cost us money—it 
may call upon many of us to lay down our lives— 
but it will be in a cause which will mitigate the 
pangs of death; the cause of freedom and humani- | 
ty against the most cruel oppression of both which | 
the history of mankind can adduce, We shall be 
called upon for no sacrifice of national honor. We 
shall not be fighting to secure to ourselyes the hel- 
lish privilege of selling and torturing our fellow- 
creatures; while the United States will be standing 
forward bloodstained, and branded with the inef- 
faceable tokens of her hereditary crimes. Let war 
with the Union, therefore, come when it may, we 
shall enter upon it manfully if the pusillaniniity of 
our Tory leaders will permit us, and chastise our 
base brethren beyond the Atlantic for the infamy 
with which they have covered the English name in 
that part of the world,—London Times. 








From the Dublin Freeman. 
HIBERNIA ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday evening, a meeting was held at 
the Royal Exchange by some of the committee of 
the above society. 

James Havenron, Esq-, in the chair. 

The Chairman, in the course of a lengthened ad- 
dress, dwelt on the enormity of the system of sla- 
very, and showed its ruinous effects wherever it 
exists, 

Mr. R. D. Webb followed—In the course of his 
address, he yuoted some extracts illustrative of the 
cruelties and deep injustice inseparable from hold- 
ing man in slavery. 

Mr. R. Allen, in proposing the resolutions which 
follow, expressed his deep regret that it was neces- 





sary to have thus to hold up to public reprohation 
that country which professed to be the greatest in 
the world. He eulogised the conduct of those no- 
ble and faithful individuals who have stood forward 
to shield the down-trodden slave. He concluded 
by moving the following resolutions, which were 
seconded by Mr. R. D. Webb, and passed unani- 
mously: 

Resolved, That we have heard with sorrow and 
indignation, that in several of the slave States of 
the Nerth American Union there are individuals in 


prison, found guilty of no other offence against the 
laws than that of rendering assistance to some of 
our fellow-men who fled from slavery, and were 
endeavoring to secure for themselves their ‘ inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, aftd the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” That for this crime, which in all other civil- 


ized countries is considered an ennobling virtue, 
some of the judicial tribunals in the slave States 
have condemned to an incarceration for many 
years, several noble-minded individuals; and that 
yn one case the torture of the branding-iron was 
resorted to, to designate the victim as a siave- 
stealer. 

Resolved. That we convey to the American peo- 
ple the expression of our regret, that their fine 
country and otherwise free institutions should be 
degraded in the eyes of mankind by laws so utterly 
opposed to all that is manly, honorable, and just, 
which make it penal to render assistance to a broth- 
er fleeing from bondage, and punish with long 
years of imprisonment him who offers to the poor 
fugitive a cup of water or mouthful of food, and 
that we entreat the American states to expunge 
those enactments from their statute books. 

Resolved, That we tender to those innocent suf- 
ferers under cruel Jaws, the expression of our 
heartfelt sympathy, (if it be permitted to enter 
their prison walls,) and that we offer them our best 
wishes for heavenly comfort and consolation. 
Their sufferings are unjust, the action for which 
they are punished merits praise instead of blame, 
and the consciousness of this will alleviate the irk- 
someness of their imprisonment, which we trust 
will be of short duration ; as we hope, for the honor 
of the American name, soon to hear of their libera- 
tion and restoration to their families and friends. 

Resolved, That copies of the foregoing resolutions 
be signed on our behalf by the chairman, and for- 
warded by him to the editors of the Liberator, the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, and the Emancipator, 
so as to ensure their extensive circulation through- 
out the United States of America. 

JAMES HAUGHTON, Chairman. 





TRIBUTE TO HENRY OC. WRIGHT. 


American Stavery—Cnuvurcn Communton.— 
The following resolutions on these subjects were 
recently adepted by the Belfast Eastern Reformed 
Presbytery.— Edinburgh Scotsman, April 12, 1845. 


‘ That the Rev. H. C. Wright is, in our humble 
opinion, entitled to the thanks of every denomina- 
tion of Christians, and that we as a Presbytery do 


hereby return to him our best thanks and warmest | 
ments for his tremendous exposure of} 


acknowled 
the evils of the slave trade. In the anti-Christian 
system, as described in the book of Revelation, two 
articles of merchandise are specified, “slaves, and 


souls of men,” or, as it is in the original, “souls and | 


bodies of men.” ‘This we regard as one of the 
strong features of the anti-Christian system. With 
such an infamous fic we are fully convinced that 
no Christian.chureh should have any connection. 
What! souls and bodies of men! A traffic in the 
souls and bodies of men! Can any traffic be more 
infamous than this? Can any churches, calling 
themselves Christian churches, have any connec- 
tion with such a traffic? Can they stretch out the 
right hand of fellowship to those who are making 
merchandise of the souls and bodies of men? That 
the slave trade is a traffic in the souls and bodies of 
men, Mr. Wright has clearly demonstrated. He 
calls, he loudly calls, on the various cHURCHES in 
Ireland to condemn the traffic. The call isfair. It 
is the call of God. We respond to it. We con- 
demn the traffic. Mr. Wright also calis upon the 
various churches in Ireland to refuse to hold com- 
munien with those who make merchandise of the 
souls and bodies of men. This call we also re 


traffic ; 
such connection nearly fifty years ago. We record 








VOLUME XV.—v10 = 


NO. XX. 
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oo ne oe. oe ee is; because we 
ieve ve tade tyranny and persecu- 
tion are ‘ mountains before Zerubabel.’ They 


Synod 
convineed than this — that it is quite 
e slaves of men— to men 
and to cute men—and then try to convert 
men! We re this as not only absurd, but the 

test of all absurdities. We ee ae 

r. Wright for his exertions, not in behalf of 

the slaves, but in behalf of the ead iach pe 
behalf of the bodies but the souls of men. 

That this vote of thanks be presented 

to Mr. Wright at the public breakfast to be given to 


are more full 
pried peti 


uary, 1845, by the enemies of slavery. 


Rev. Da. ALEXANDER, Moderator. 
JOHN PAUL, D. D., Clerk. 








MR. CLAY AND THE METHODIST DIVISION. 

A large Convention of the preachers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, from the slaveholding States 
of the Union, are in session at Louisville, Ky., for 
the avowed purpose of affecting a division of the gov- 
ernment of the South end South-West, from those of 
the North and North-East. In view of this Conven- 
tion, letters have been addressed to Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Clay, as follows :— 


FROM THE SOMERVILLE, TENNESSEE, REPORTER. 


Somervitze, April, 1845. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—It is known to those ac- 
quainted with the part I have acted in the contro- 
versy now agitating the Methodist Church, that 
the main ground of my opposition to its division 
was its tendency to produce a dissolution of the 
Union,’ 

I have argued this point in an article devoted ex- 
clusively to its consideration. I determined, how- 
ever, previous to the publication of this article, to 
procure the opinions of the leaders of the two great 
political parties. To this end, I addressed Mr. Polk 
and Mr. Clay the following queries : 

‘Will the division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into two separate organizations, (slavery 
being the cause of division and the dividing line,) 
be likely to affect the civil connection between the 
slave and the non-slaveholding States, 

If so, will it strengthen or weaken the bonds of 
their Union ? 

Mr. Polk has not answered me, but it will be 
seen by the perusal of the following letter, that my 
views are endorsed by the great name of Henry 
Clay. Will Methodist ministers, or Southern Metho- 
dist editors, call the sage of Ashland ‘too young’ ? 

Respectfully, 
f WM. A. BOOTH. 





Asutanp, April 7, 1845. 

Dear Sin :—Our mutual friend, Mr. Mitchell, of 
Frankfort, delivered to me the day before yester- 
day your letter, with several publications under 
your name, in regard to the unfortunate controver- 
sy which has arisen in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States, al] of which I have at- 
tentively perused. You desire an expression of my 
— on certain inquiries communicated in your 
etter. 

Ihave long entertained for that church, senti- 
ments of profound esteem and regard, and I have 
the happiness in numbering, among its members, 
some of the best friends ] have in the world. I 
will add, with great truth, that I have witnessed, 
and with much satisfaction, the flourishing condi- 
tion of the church, and the good sense and wisdom 
which have generally characterized the adminis- 
tration of its affairs, as far as 1 have observed it. 

It was therefore with the deepest regret that I 
heard, in the course of the past year, of the danger 
of a division of the church, in consequence of a 
difference of opinion existing on the delicate and 
unhappy subject of slavery. A division, for such a 
cause, would be an event greatly to be deplored, 
both on account of the church itself and its politi- 
cal tendency. Indeed, scareely any publie occur- 
rence has happened, for a long time, that gave me 
po much amy oe tho 


real comoorn op. 
eration of the church, a line, t ing all 
the free States on one side, and all the slave States 
on the other, 

I will not say that such a separation would ne- 
cessarily produce a dissolution of the political un- 
ion of these States; but the example would be 
fraught with imminent danger, and, in co-opera- 
tion with other causes unfortunately existing, its 
tendency on the stability of the confederacy would 
be perilous and alarming. 

Entertaining these views, it would afford me the 
highest satisfaction to hear of an adjustment of the 
controversy, a reconciliation between the opposing 
parties in the church, and the preservation of its 
unity. 

I limit myself to the political aspect of the sub- 
ject without expressing any opinion on either of the 
plans of compromise and settlement which have 
been published, which I could not do without ex- 
posing myself to improper imputations. 

With fervent ho and wishes that some ar- 
rangement of the difficulty may be devised and 
agreed upon, Which shall preserve the church in 
union and harmony, 

Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H. CLAY. 

{> Only think of the advice of a politician, like 
Henry Clay, being sought by the Church of Christ (!) 
for its guidance in the path of duty !! 





FROM THE LOUISVILLE COURIER. 


METHODIST CONVENTION. 


Monpay Morning, May 5. 


Dr, W. A. Smith offered the following resolution, 
which he begged to have laid on the table until to- 
morrow : 

Resolved by the Delegates of the several Annual 
Conferences in the South and southwestern States, 
in General Convention assembled,—That we cannot 
sanction the action of the late General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the subject 
of slavery, by remaining under the ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of that body, without deep and lasting in- 
jury to the interests of the Church and the country: 
we, therefore, hereby instruct the committee on or- 
ganization that if, upon a careful examination of the 
whole subject, they find that there is no reasonable 
ground to bope that the northern majority will re- 
cede from their position and give some safe guaran- 
ty for the future security of our civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal rights, that they report in favor of a separation 
from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the said Gen- 
eral Conference. 


Turspay, May 6. 

Dr. Boring rose and remarked that he wished 
to correct a report which he understood was in 
circulation, that the Alabama delegation was op- 
posed to separation, but were specially instructed 
to vote for it. 

Dr. Smith, of Virginia, rose in his place and cal- 
led up the resolution which he, in conjunction with 
Dr. Pierce, yesterday offered, instructing the com- 
mittee on organization to bring in a report in favor 
of separation, Dr. Smith yon de for over two hours 
in a very plain but eloquent style, in support of the 
resolution which they had offered. 

He read the provisional rule of the discipline, 
(tenth section,) on the subject of slavery, and show- 
ed that, ee according to constitutional prin- 
ciples, laid down in the 23d article of religion, un- 
der which it was made, it did not warrant the ac- 
tion of the Conference in the cases of our honored 
Bishop Andrew, and the unfortunate Harding. He 
particularly defined the action of the Ge Con- 
ference in these cases, and showed that, according 
to the constitutional principle referred to, whatever 
is in violation of the civil policy of the country is 
equally in violation of the discipline of the ehurch 
when correctly interpreted. He showed that the 
action of the late General cow mae a in a 
tion of the civil policy—not o ve States 
—but of the hate country on the subject of slave- 
ry. - position on this point struck us as novel, 
but his 


we may jud 
bedi ie 
ized by the constiyition of the church, or by the 


from their nt effect upon the 


conventional rules of the discipline, the action of| 


the General Conference was nevertheless the law 
; as such he maintained that we could 
not submit to be , it without inflict- 
ing deep and lasting injury to the church, and upon 
the country. 


Jetins on either side, one 


ments were clear and unanswerable, if 
rémarked that however unauthor-| i 





SPIRIT OF THE LIBERTY PARTY. 
Every day brings confirmation of the fact which 


that the strug- 


celebrated 
sol thee 06. — 


be 
eet alt Note men, 


and a considerable jo of posterity, were lookin, 
him in the town of Belfast on the 15th day of Jan-| on wi e 


remarks :— 


‘J can assure the noble writer I love the memory 
of William Lloyd Garrison too dearly to need his 
kindly caution. Still I thank him for it. I shall 
never detract an jota from the character I have again 
and again awarded William Lloyd Garrison. He de- 
served it all—I never overrated him. I remember him 
with all my former affection for him. But when sume- 
thing, I know not what, and do not care to know, 
transformed him into a tyrant—when he suddenly 
displayed himself against me with all the gloom 
ambition of Oliver Cromwell—I could no more br 
it, than I could understand it. And I cannot now 
humor it. Ifhe can subdue it, and be himself again 
—not what he seemed, but what he was—for he did 
not feign it—he was all to me he ever appeared to be 
—the very soul of affection and truth—if he can re- 
cover himself, I am his, and he mine again. If not, | 
stand where I did in my letter to him. ‘His hand 
has touched the band that united us, and it is severed.’ 
Can | stand otherwise? Could he, or anybody, re- 
spect me if I did? He must abandon his Cromwell- 
ism towards me—or we are forever two. Yet I will 
not disparage him. His fame I will leave on high, 
where I placed it. Other hands may pluck it down— 
not mine. 


There are rhany who feel as Mr. Rogers does, 
in the wish that Mr, Garrison could ‘subdue’ his 
unhappy ‘Cromwellism,’ and recover himself as he 
seemed in the early days of abolition, who yet are 
not quite so sure that his nature has undergone a 
change. Mr. Rogers must be deeply disappointed. 
He once placed Mr. Garrison on the same pinnacle 
with Clarkson, and went to England to see how 
they would look together; but he found that the 
English people thought that there was quite a dif- 
ference between the two. He also called Mr. Gar- 
rison the Na of the anti-slavery enterprise. 
And he must admit, however grievously it may bear 
upon his own feelings, that it is quite in character 
for Napoleon to repudiate his earliest and most de- 
voted iriend, his plebeian benefactor, who made him 
what he was, that he might throw himself and his 
honors at the feet of the high-born Maria. 

‘The same article contains a remark on the curi- 
ous position of the self-styled non-resistant Garri- 
sonians, inthe clamor they are raising about a 
dissolution of the Union :— 





‘No union with slaveholders;’ is a sonorcus cry— 
but it goes only to the ear, the politica] ear, and even 
tothat with an uncertain sound. It might be the 
ery of Liberty party, with whom politics ts the pana- 
cea for social evils. Yet it is but a war-cry—a cry 
for civil war. The Union of the States cannot be 
peaceably dissolved. While the States are disposed 
to be at peace, they never would dissolve it. It must 
be dissolved in war. It is nota civil partnership, 
formed in peace, and dissolvable at pleasure of the 
parties. It was formed of the war of the revolution, 
and cemented in the blood of that war. And the 
dissolution of it must be like its formation,—and like 
the dissolution of Union that preceded it—the Union 
with the mother country. They were eight years 
dissolving that ‘Union.’ Could a moral suasion abo- 
litionist have taken a part in that dissolution, and 
uttered the cry of it? Could he have shouted, * No 
Unien with’ Brite? Could he have signed the old 
ectaration of Independence ?’ 

The fling at ‘ Liberty Party,’ of course did not 
hit, for they have no such cry. But the sentiment 
that this Union was sealed in blood, and cannot be 
dissolved but by civil war, we believe to be perfect- 
ly just and philosophical ‘ WuiLe THE STATES ARE 
DISPOSED TO BE AT PEACE, THEY NEVER WOULD 
pDIssoLvE iT.’ It is therefore marvellous, not that a 
pugnacious non-resistant, like Mr. Garrison, should 
raise the ery, but that a truly pagific peace-man, 
like Judge Jay, should join in the ery. 

Mr. Leavitt havingassisted in ‘the capture of the 
Emancipator,’ it is very matural that he should sym- 
pethize with Mr. Rogers in the dishonorable course 
whieh he has pursued in regard to the Herald of Free- 
dom. »* A fellow fecling makes us wondrous kind.’ 

I shall make no comment on the vanity displayed 
by Mr. Rogers, in his flourish about his leaving my 
‘fame "on high where he placed it—none om his logic 
or ‘ philosophy” in regard to a dissolution of the U- 
nion—and none on his childish charge against me, 
of being ‘transformed into a tyrant,’ and displaying 
‘all the gloomy ambition of Oliver Cromwell’! !— 
Let him see in what company he is now found—how 
he is furnishing the deadliest enemies of the anti- 
slavery cause, old betrayers and apostates, a fresh 
supply of slang phrases, to be hurled at myself and 
the ‘old organization’ for our common overthrow— 
how he has the entire sympathy and support of the 
Liberty party press. If this can give him any con- 
solation, let him make the most of it. I sincerely 
pity him. 

Here is a paragrah from the pen of James C. Jack- 
son, of the Albany Patriot, one of the many who 
have treacherously lifted up their heels against me : 

Plain Dealing.—N. P. Rogers, of New-Hampshire, 
says W. L. Garrison displayed towards him ‘all the 
gon ambition of Oliver Cromwell.’ He insists 
that Garrison must somehow or other get cured of 
his Cromwellism, or they twain can never be one 
heart. Poor Rogers has contributed more perhaps than 
any other man to swell Garrison into the dimensions 
of a foolish Cromwell; he flattered his miserable 
vanity to satiety, and nourished his pride and self- 
will to his ruin. 


Here, too, is another characteristic paragroph from 
the pen of the Methodist priest, who edits that most 
venomous of all Liberty party journals, the Utica 


hLiberty Press : 


*‘Manacrment.’—It seems the ‘ organization’ 
movement of Garrison, by which the Herald of Free- 
dom was ‘ organized’ out of the hands of Rogers & 
French into the hands of Stephen S. Foster's Com- 
mittee, does not work well. A week ago the weekly 
receipts of The Herald were over $55. The receipts 
for the week in the number which has just come to 
hand, amount to over $120. This is more than the 
old Herald used to receive in a month. Not very 
encouraging tothe Boston Regency. 


But here is the climax! In the proceedings of the 
New-York Eastern Anti-Slavery Society, (new or- 
ganization,) Alvan Stewart, a canting politician, fig- 
ured conspicuously, and said— 


The resolutions I am about to introduce, if I con- 
sulted my own comfort, or what some call popu- 
larity, 1 should not offer; but the time is come 
the degues ail wank prema othe day they 

s wi tions 
belong to the other party, and I for one oan env 
ling to bear the load any longer. I offer you, there- 
fore, the following preamble and resolutions :— 


the abodes of vital Christianity as the homes 
of hypocrites and dens of thieves—and the only 
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ich we can constitutionally reach the same 
through the ballot-box. 

Resolved, That we regard the attempt of seces- 
sion, nullification, or dissolution of this confedera- 
ey, a8 high treason to the best hopes of mankind, 
and as the most wretched of all antidotes by 
which to exonerate ourselves from the crime of 
slavery. 

Resolved, That it is our solemn duty to sustain 
this Union, as the most efficient and powerful 
means for the extirpation of slavery, and further 
to show our love toour cherished colored brother, 
whom we will never desert, for we owe him de- 
liverance as a duty, and we will hold to the Union 
as the means of its accomplishment; and not turn 
our back upon him as a cheap mode of being dis- 
charged from an unpleasant duty, by alleging the 
criminality of his master as an excuse for our want 
of humanity. 

Resolved, That it is no part of the mission of 
the liberty party to overthrow churches, vote for 
slaveholders, or dissolve this Union; but it is their 


distinct undertaking, by all moral, legal, lawful and | 


constitutional power, to drive slavery from this 
land. 

Mr. Srewart—Yes, Mr. President, I am for the 
Union. I would fight and die for this land, wheth- 
er it isthe swamps of Georgia or the mountains of 
Vermont. 

More disgusting servility toward an ungodly, pro- 
slavery Church and a blood-stained Constitution, 
than is shown in the foregoing cringing resolutions, 
the annals of low political cunning do not furnish. 

Now let James Gordon Bennett speak! Hear! 


There is one feature which presents itself in the 
anniversaries this year, which we contemplate with 
a good deal of anxiety. That is the increased vir- 
ulence and recklessness of the abolition movement. 
The dissolution of the Union is openly, undisguised- 
Ff and insolently announced as the object of one of 

é fanatical ‘conventions,’ A number of circum- 
stances conspire at the present moment to give to 
this movement an unusual degree of interest, min- 
gled with dread of the future. This potent element 
of mischief has introduced itself extensively. into the 
Methodist and Baptist churches—two of the largest 
religious denominations inthe country. It bas torn 
the Methodists into two opposing sections. It 
threatens to rend, and doubtless soon will rend, the 
Baptist church. When such Jarge and influential 
Christian bodies are thus distracted, and divided, 
and rent asunder, the most fearful consequences in 
the State may well be apprehended. Then we 
have the recent extraordinary movement of the col- 
ored people in this State, in conjunction with the 
revolutionary project of a State Convention. Alto- 
gether, we cannot help regarding the abolition meet- 
ings this year with more than usual interest. 





PROM THE NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, 
LETTER OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
To the friends who have sent me the beautiful gift 
- which lies before me. 


Birarneuam, April Ist, 1845. 


‘My Dear Frienps:—Your precious token of 


remembrance has just reached me,—owing chiefly 
to my being on my travels among my family, after 
my long imprisonment. Iam _ not afraid of your 


supposing me indifferent to so touching a proof of 
r 


for me. You must be aware of the 
exquisite pleasure brought from such a messen 
from your hearts to mine. While my family are 
pemgemon | around me at the beauty of the pages of 
this singular volume of nature, J, while no less en- 
joying that beauty, have a higher and deeper plea- 
sure in contemplating it, than can be shared by any 
who have not trod your gardens and shores, and 
held your friendly hands, and sympathized on the 
spot in the mighty cause which unites your hearts. 
The more the times darken with you,—the more 
Ihear your country and people reviled and des- 
pised,—the oftener my heart and mind turn to you 
with sympathy and hope. On no object in life 
and the world do I repose with so confident a hope, 
as on the little band of righteous men and women 
in America. When I am disposed to mourn—al- 
most to repine—that I can do nothing that is appa- 
rent to aid you,—it does comfort me to think that 
it may be some small service to uphold here, with 
all my means, the assertion that there is hope for 
your country,—that there is virtue there, of such 
quality as may absorb and consume all the evil at 
which the world is wondering,—a virtue that 


‘ Feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, a silent fire 
From the membrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment, nay, from guilt ;— 
And sometimes, (so relenting Justice wills,) 
From palpable oppressions of despair." 


To keep up atrust in and expectation from you 
in the rest ofthe world, seems to me, in my calm- 
est moments, almost as important a work as can be 
done in your cause. In as far as I can aid in it, I 
humbly trust never to relax. I do, and will uphold 
you, your cause, and your hope, while I have life 
and th. Iwill assert to my latest day, your 
title to brotherly sympathy and reverence from all 
the upright in every country of the world. Happy 
shall I if be Ican thus impart to you the least portion 
of strength and comfort. And happy am I, to-day, 
and always, in the certainty that you will forever 
justify the reliance of the wise and good who will 
admit the appeal. 

I have written as an abolitionist speaking to abo- 
litionists,—for this is our chief bond of sympathy. 
There is nothing in the gravest of missions to for- 
bid our delighting in the lilies of the field, and see- 
ing how they grow; but, while one great idea of 
duty animates our minds and hearts, every object 
on earth, air, and sea, moves us to speak out of the 
abundance within. ‘Thus have your flowers led me 
nuturally to speak of our mission. May Heaven 


still guide and bless your labors! 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, 





Fires 1n Boston, on Sunpay ayp Sunpay nicnr. 
About half past 2 o’clock, on Sunday afternoon, as 
the bells were ringing for church, a fire broke out in 
a Carpenter’s shop, rear of South Cedar-street, des- 
ely in whole, or in part, about twenty buildings. 
The Methodist Meeting-House on Church-street was 
several times on fire, but by extraordinary exertions 
was sayed, although supposed to be damaged to the 
amount of $2000. The total loss at this fire cannot 
be less than $50,000. 

About 12 o'clock at night, a fire broke out ina 
Caulker’s and Graver’s establishment in East Boston, 
which was consumed. 

A third fire was in Crescent Place—a shed was 
destroyed, together with a brick and wooden house 
on Pitts-street. 

A fourth fire soon commenced in Garden-street— 
some eight or ten houses were destroyed. Loss not 
less than 000. 

At 6 o'clock Monday morning, a fire was discoy- 
ered in the office of the Boston Courier, and at 7 o’- 
clock, another in the Looking-Glass Factory of Mr. 
Curtis, both of which were soon extinguished. Some 
of these fires were doubtless the work of incendiaries. 





Death of the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall._—The Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, who has for some months t 
been afflicted with an affection of the heart, died at 
his residence in Salem, this morning at 4 o'clock, at 
the of 64 years. Mr. S. was one of the most 

i sons of Massachusetts, having filled various 
t offices in the State Legislature, and hayi 
been twice elected a member of ongress, in whi 
capacity his influence was important and beneficial. 
His death has left a void in his native city of Salem 
when sey1 bang bo Ss. He was a man of extensive 
, and great urbanity in his social deportment. 
tee peotionsa at Harvard University in on 
Pd a gg om -! Gov. Lin a 

. Austin, Wm. Minot, Dr. Flin of Salem, 
Codman of Dorchester, and other distinguished men. 
— Boston Transcript, 8th inst. 


©| New-York on the 6th, 7th and 8th instant, and ex- 
cited in the public mind quite as much interest, to 
say the least, as any other of the many important 
;| meetings held during that week. It demonstrated 


}querable spirit of the anti-slavery movement, and 


that he was heard with propriety, and that those per- 
d sons composing the meeting proper, were rapidly pro- 
gressing in the true faith—Infidelity—a statement 


the truth than some of his statements about the Bi- 


ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 
The eleventh anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society was duly celebrated in the city of 


that, notwithstanding the formidable secession which 
took place in 1840, and the many trying vicissitudes 
through which it has been called to pass, the Society 
still concentrates in itself the vital power and uncon- 


continues to be both feared and hated alike by those 
who support slavery without any disguise, and those 
who do the same thing in the garb of a spurious anti- 
slavery profession. It occupies a position so far in 
advance of the existing Church and State, as to ren- 
der it morally certain that few, if any, except those 
who are actuated by the purest philanthropy, the most 
disinterested motives, and the strongest faith, will 
rally under its standard, or attempt to direct its ope- 
rations. While the pseudo Liberty party is depend- 
ing on numerical strength for success, and endeavor- 
ing to conciliate a pro-slavery church, and yielding 
to the guidance of a truckling priesthood, and joining 
with the slave traders of the South and their North- 
ern allies in shouting, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!’ ‘the Constitution as it is!’ ‘ the Union forev- 
er!’ the American Anti-Slavery Society, true to its 
principles and professions, pays no regard to the num- 
ber of its adherents, never stops to ask whether this 
or that measure will tend to increase or diminish its 
numerical strength, seeks only to know where duty 
leads, anticipates nothing but reproach and persecu- 
tion to the end of the conflict, sternly refuses to make 
any compromise with the slave power, and does not 
hesitate to pluck out the right eye or cut off the right 
hand, rather than ‘'bate one jot’ of its righteous de- 
mands on the whole country, in behalf of one sixth 
part of the population now held in the galling chains 
of slavery. The Church may not hope to curb its 
freedom of thought or action; the Church is under its 
feet! The State may not think to reduce it to a ser- 
vile allegiance : the State quails beneath the flash of 
its indignant eye, and trembles before the majesty of 
its moral power! 

Six public meetings were held by the Society—the 
first in the Broadway Tabernacle, which was very 
numerously attended, though undoubtedly a still lar- 
ger audience would have been convened, if a notice 
of the meeting had been placarded through the city. 
The clergy were pretty numerously represented on 
the occasion, curious to see and hear what might be 
said and done, especially in regard to their position ; 
and they were most intelligently and eloquently ad- 
dressed, not directly, but in a vivid exposition of the 
religious obstacles which impede the progress of the 
anti-slavery cause, by Wendell Phillips. [It is due 
to the New-York Evangelist and the Observer to say, 
that they have given a very fair report of Mr. P’s 
speech, which we have copied from their columns, 
making a few slight alterations of our own.] We 
trust that exposition will not be lost upon them. It 
was discriminating, it was just, it was historically ex- 


ble." Is this any thing better than Billingss. 
it not exactly in the spirit and style of the m sng 
omous pro-slavery journals in the land > Th ¥en, 
about Mr. Bell is manifestly a lie, manufactur, 
the occasion. If he is an ‘infidel,’ he js ured fy 
not a fool, and we do not belie «Serta 
’ ve that he js ti, 
He wanted to speak, as a Kentuckian, at the = 
sary; and because the same freedom — 
to him that is uniformly allowed to all others Crate 
er the friends or foes of the Society, > whet 
have boasted that the meeting was ‘ rap; 
sing in the true faith, infidelity’ | 
yond silliness, except that it has an infernal 
infused into it by the writer. As to the “loom 4 b 
clamatory character of the speeches,’ no deec;; #6 
of them could be more at variance with the en a 
every reader can determine by reading them me : g 
ported by those hostile in spirit to the Parent fen” a 
and therefore anxious to do us as little justice — 4 
sible. » & 
In this connexion, we will notice a Similar 
made by a New-York correspondent of th = | 
can Traveller. He says of our anhiversary—« yj; : a 
attended by « motley group, mostly drawn Faring ee 
by idle curiosity To HEAR WOMEN sprax ty Nena ' 4 
This single sentence reveals the whole characte, " ia 
the writer. It proves that every spark of Sey 
is extinct in his bosom—that the groans and te, 
ings of the millions toiling in captivity are nothin, 
to him—that he stands ‘ on the side of the Oppresse 
where there is power.’ If his statement wer 


a it hada ek ocean ca 


© Amer, oy 


to, was as intelligent and philanthropic an assen. F 
bly as was ever convened in the ‘Tabernacle. Pp, he, 
bly the writer is a clergyman, and meant to Geseriby 
those of his own cloth as ‘ mostly drawn together by 
idle curiosity to hear women speak in public,’ fo 
many of them were present, actuated we presuine \, 
no higher or better motives. 

Bennett's Herald undertakes to define the char. 
ter of those who belong to the ‘old Organization,’ a | 
follows :—-‘They embrace in their wide-extengg; 
arms of charity, the Non-Resistants, Infidels, Soja), 
ists, Atheists, Grahamites, Pantheists, and a|j the 
disaffected materials afloat on the bosom of sociey 
They hold that the present legal institution of me. © 
riage should be abolished, and all the ceremonies how & 
attendant on the holy tie dispensed with.’ Benyy 








minded man—so conscientious as never to bear false | 
witness against others—so veracious as never ty be 
supposed capable of telling a falschood, even by mis 
take! He is deeply concerned, therefore, for the 
stability of ‘our glorious Union,’ and the reputation 
of the American church! 

Surely the attempts of such papers as the Noy. 
York Observer and Bennett's Herald (in compa 
with certain Liberty party journals) to make tle 


by describing (whether truly or falsely is immateria)) 
the peculiar views alleged to be entertained by some 
of its members, adverse to those which are populy 





is to be held responsible for nothing but its own views P= 
and its own acts, proclaimed and carried into execy. & 
tion in its official character. 
of the opinions of its members on religious or polit. 





act, it was religiously impressive. We also observed 


England, now on a visit to this country to propagate 
his peculiar views on social reform; Ralph Randolph 
Gurley, formerly the secretary of the American Col- 
onization Society, but now the chaplain to some 
‘ floating hell,’ alias naval vessel—looking troubled 
and desperate in mind; Alvan Stewart, a patriotic 
Liberty partyglgader, who goes for the Union, ‘ slave- 
ry in or slavery out of it,’ and for ‘ the Constitution 
as it is,’ be it what it may ;—d&c. &e. 

Wendell Phillips was succeeded by Jane Eliza- 
beth Hitchcock, who, during the past year, has been 
laboring with the devoted Abby Kelley as a public 
lecturer in the cause, to great acceptance, and with 
growing usefulness. It was the first time we had 
ever enjoyed the pleasure of listening to her, but we 
trust it will not be the last. She at once command- 
ed the respect and secured the fixed attention of the 
audience ; and in a speech of considerable length 
demonstrated that she possessed talents of a high or- 
der, and was perfectly conversant with all the moral 
and political bearings of our great enterprise. Her 
analysis of the American Constitution was remarka- 
bly keen and vigorous ; the guilty compromises con- 


by her to the abhorrence of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world; and she dissected its specious 
preamble, and showed its pretensions to be impudent 
and worthless, in a manner and with a just severity 
of satire mingled with righteous denunciation, not 
soon to be forgotten by those who listened to her. 
lt was a most interesting spectacle to see that deli- 
cate young woman, prompted by a strong philanthro- 
py, and representing a million and a half of her sex 
held in slavery, standing up in the presence of a large 
and highly intellectual assembly, to record her testi- 
mony against the religion and politics, the Constitu- 
tion and Government of the country, on account of 
their oppressive character—to see how, befores the 
modesty and calmness of her demeanor, the clearness 
and cogency of her reasoning, the fervor and purity 
of her spirit, the absurd notions and usages of socie- 
ty, in regard to ‘ woman's appropriate sphere, van- 
ished, and became contemptible even in the eyes of 
those who came to scoff, but remained to admire. It 
is true, some hisses were occasionally heard amidst 
the applause that greeted her; but these were ex- 
torted not contemptuously, but from fierce and ma- 
levolent spirits, inflamed to madness by the pungen- 
cy of her rebukes, and the boldness of her assaults 
on some of their religious or political idols. 

She was followed by William C. Bell, Esq. of Ken- 
tucky, who requested permission to make a brief 
speech. He began by complimenting Miss Hitchcock 
for her spirit, and said she had not begun to depict 
the real evils and enormities of the slave system. He 
spoke encouragingly of the growth of anti-slavery 
sentiment in Kentucky, and alluded to Cassius M. 
Clay and.his fortheoming periodical, ‘The True 
American,’ for which he had been making a North- 
ern tour to obtain subscribers. His remarks were hap- 
pily conceived and spiritedly uttered, and showed 
that, as an associate of Mr. Clay in his contemplated 
paper, he was in earnest in his opposition to slavery, 
and possessed an unusual amount of moral cour- 
age. He was loudly applauded by the assembly.— 
One of the religious journals in New-York (either 
the Observer or Evangelist, we believe) reproachful- 
ly calls attention to the fact, that Mr. Bell presided 
at the ‘ Infidel Convention’ held that week in the 
city—as if the American A. 8. Society were respon- 
sible either for that fact, or for any thing that he 
said on its platform! as if an ‘ infidel’ is not to be 
tolerated even when he espouses the cause of the op- 
pressed, at the peril of his personal safety on his re- 
turn home to Kentucky! 0, this is contemptible 
and base! He who can give a fling like thie shows 
that the object of his attack is incomparably nearer 
the kingdom of heaven than himself. 

Here is an extract of a letter published in the Al- 
bany Patriot, a Liberty party paper, and dated New- 
York, written, we presume, by its recreant editor, 
James C. Jackson. Alluding to our anniversary, he 
says—t The speeches were of a loose, declamatory 
character, and though occasionally eloquent, were 
exceedingly loose in r Their business 
meetings were marked by ravings little short of those 
which lunatics sometimes utter. W.C. Bell, C. M. 
Clay’s agent, spoke atthe anniversary, and then 
went to his Infidel Convention, and boasted, it is said, 


which, if he made it, approximated much nearer to 





among the audience; the celebrated Robert Owen of | 


tained in that blood-stained instrument were held up a 


cal subjects—on war or peace—on orthodoxy, het. 
rodoxy, or ‘infidelity’—on woman's rights, or humu 
government per se—on non-resistance, socialism, a 

Grahamism, but leaves every one free to hold suc) 
views on these matters as he thinks sound and nm 

tional. Just as the American Temperance Society 
does—just as the Bible Society does. Its bond of 
union is, ‘that slaveholding is a sin against God, 
under all circumstances, and ought to be immediately F 
abandoned.’ All who can subscribe to this doctrm 
can become members, and enjoy equal rights and 
privileges. What impudence, what falsehood, whet 
meanness, then, to make the Society responsible {er 


any thing but an Anti-Slavery Society! Show w, 
ye revilers! what the Society has done, incompuatih 
with its avowed object, or endorsing the peculiar w. 
tions of any of its members on other subjects. |; 
has been faithful to the light vouchsafed to it—tm 
to its original purpose—uncompromising in its wu. 
fare with the slaveholding power. This its calum 
niators know—for this, and this alone, is it anathe: 
matized, feared and proscribed by the various religiow | 
sects and the three political parties, particularly the F 
Liberty party. 

Of the business meetings of the Society, we have 


right spirit, and excited the deepest interest to their 


and of one mind,’ and we look for a great work to be 
done in our cause the ensuing year. 








GEORGE THOMPSON. 


pist, dated London, April 17th, he says—‘ Things i 
the United States have reached a state that excites 
my most intense interest, and I want to learn the | 
views and purposes of all parties. [, as you ont 
were, am alone in the work of battling with a huge | 
system of oppression. I am fighting the East Inds F 
Company, through the medium of public opinion ® 
England.’ We have areceived a copy of the British 
India Advocate, of April 2, containing the report of 
a very powerful speech, delivered by Mr. Thomps® 
ata General Quarterly Court of Proprietors of Eat 
India Stock, held at the Company's House, in Leadew- 
hall-street, March 19th. It appears to have created 
intense excitement in the Court, and caused some 0 
the remorseless Proprietors to gnaw their tongues /* 
pain, Extracts and a further notice of it in ancthe! 
number. 7 





GENERAL AGENT. 

We have the pleasure of informing our anti-slavet} 
friends, that our valued coadjutor, Cwantts K 
Wutrr se, has consented to take upon himself, for * 
while at least, and we hope for a long while, the de 
ties of General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Sie 
very Society. His presence and able co-opertt? 
willbe of great service to the canse, provided @ | 
friends in the various towns give him their aid Al 
applications for lectures, for aid in county mete 
&c. should be made to him at Boston. 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 

The first number of Vol. 6 of the Practit 
Curistian, enlarged size, devoted to Truth 
Righteousness—-especially to Non-Resistance on 
other Reforms—is just published at Milford, (Ho 
dale,) Mass by Adin Ballou. Those subscribers ¥ 
the late Non-Resistant, residing in Boston, yer 
would like the Practical Christian, will be sep?!” 
by Bela Marsh, agent, at No. 25 Cornhill. 

New-Eyoranp Coxvention. The spaciow 
boro’ Chapel has been engaged three entire 4)* fn 
thisConventiun. Our anti-slavery friends ca”, if oy 
'will—and we mean to entertain no doubt that sod 
will—make this the largest and most important wt 
ing ever held by them in this metropolis. It will 
a great occasion. We see it stated in the Chicas? 
Citizen, that Alanson Work, recently released wee 
the Missouri Penitentiary, (whose pitiable case" 
well known,) is now on his way, with his wife 
two youngest children, to Connecticut, where he “ 
take up his residence for the future. It is added - 
he will spend several months in visiting i 
parts of the eastern States. We hope he will 
fail to be at the N. E. Convention. 
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Mr. Witson’s Srescu. This speech, deliver! 
a short time since in the Massachusetts wages 
fevor of declaring all Texian slaves free who may 
cape to this State, should Texas be rege 
Union, is given on our first page, and well d 


a careful perusal. Honor to its fearless author! 








, 3 Uee, ae, 
it would only give a deeper shade to the religions, Eo 
humanity of the age. The ‘motley group’ alludes 


is extensively known to be a very pious and pure. 8 


American Anti-Slavery Society odious and impotent & 4 


or common in the community, are not only highly Foam 
disingenuous, but utterly despicable. That Society Fy 


It takes no cognizane F § 


that over which it has no control! to represent itu | 4 


ahi, BOR 





only room to add, that they were characterized by the | 3 
| ment proceeds | 
4 the position the 


close. The delegates appeared to be ‘of one,hest | a 


Ina letter received from this untiring philanthe | 7 
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HOLE NUMBEF LVIII. 
WHOLE NUMBER DCCXLVII 
’ ed from the 
Evangelist.) 
ICAN ANTI-SLAVEBY SOCIETY. 
Twelfth Anniversary of the 


New-York Observer @ nd 


of th 
Anti-Slavery Society (¢ ld organization) | 
Tabernacle, im the presence of a 


ol sett 
Tuesday morning. 1 he meeting 


Wa. Lioro Garnisox, who 

1 ow proce ed to record our tes- 
the vilest oppression that the sun ever 
ind in pursuance of our usual 

: this meeting free to all who choose 
pportunity will now be given for 


one who may desire to offer it.’ 
H - Grew of Philadelphia offered prayer. 
, Report was read by Francis 


iefly as follows 


«REASURER’S REPORT 
e the Society, the annual state- 
rn Th 
wl 


the year, was $5556 52; 





whole amount 


| 


} 


for subscriptions to the 


ere from donations, and $160 57 


ts. The whole amount of| 
| 


e period, was $8445 66 i 

publishing the Standard, | 

4 . #1142 12 for lecturing agents ; | 
g tracts; $2126 30 were for} 

f the Society; $94 46) 

expenses; anda balance of $120 86) 

int or outstanding claim against 

“ » exist, unless there be pois 
for recent services to le cturing | 

id. It gives me pleasure to an-/} 


ety is out of debt 


nt of our financial year, I was| 


in order to pay the old 


w $1200, 
s ty, which were almost all paid 
st) h, and the rule of cash payme nts | 
: » adhered to since, which is by far} 
4 economical and satisfactory mode of trans- | 
siness. In consequence of the great 
r done for the Society without cc m-| 


hments in the number and amount 
een made, and the expense of the 


} 
ced 


Res} tfull ibn 
FRANCIS JACKSON, Treasurer 


tted by 


| 
nthe Annual Report were then read 


| gious feeling are arrayed against him, he can do | 


Gay, and a motion was made for its accept- | 
(8 eI a young colored man from Mas- | 
in a few remarks characterized by 

nd ability, expressed his encouragement and 

the prospects of the anti-slavery cause. He | 

W { think that 12 years ago, there were 
than 20 persons who could be assembled at | 
lavery meeting, and that now, when we 
such a vast concourse, I thank God and 


I feel that, however cloudy it may 

prospect of the speedy advent of liber- 
ght. The anti-slavery enterprise does | 
merely freeing a few negroes. No. It 

iblishing of those principles for which 
ers shed their blood 
man—I kn 
liberty tree (Applause.) 


[ come not here as a} 
w that slavery strikes at the root 
It is becom- 
e considered an abolitionist. I can- 
couraged thatevery year opens bright- | 


] 


s to those who have pledged their lives, their | 


s, and their sacred honors to this holy cause. 
Great cheering 
After which, Wenpett Purvis, Esq., of Boston, 
addressed the audience, in offering a resolution, in a 
of some length, but replete with sentiments, 
ch, however repugnant to general opinion, were 


ssed witha clear and lofty eloquence, and extra- 


| 


y felicity His res- | 


and beauty of illustration. 


ition was to the effect that, inasmuch as the only | 
lus of the slave from his house of bondage in our 
time, must be over the ruins of the present political | 
irian organizations, this Society rejoices in 

the history of the year past, in which we have seen, 
e matter of Texas, the madness of Southern 
nship for slavery overleap itself, and sign | 

r or later the death-warrant of the Union ; 

¢ various religious sects, yielding, if not to the 
principle, at least to a decent respect for the 

of mankind, and slowly but surely coming 

r the covenant which they have so long 
tained with death. Mr 


1 included the principles on which the 


P. remarked that his 
So- | 
sbased, and on which the anti-slavery move: | 
ceeds; and as the Society has latterly taken | 

tion that no consistent abolitionist can sup-| 

the Constitution, the friend of the slave could | 

no other feeling than gratitude that events | 

vere so rapidly and surely tending to bring around | 
n which he believed the highest interests 
inity were and that before his 
emutis was sung, he might witness the con- 


involved; 


vusion of a sundering Union and a dissolving 
It was grateful to know that the tendency 
eugious associations in this country is to dis- 

t, divide, dissolve 


and that that public contempt 
‘, which the Church has excited by her failure 
“iswer the just expectations of the world, which 
ng to her as an expression of the spirit and tem- 
prof Christianity, and finding that every move- 
¢ age, atlecting the interests of humanity, 
ated out of the Church, begins to regard her 
‘tranded vessel, past which the glad waters of 
and reform sweep to the parched souls of 
ring and th The Union, of 
' was once treason to caleulate the value, is 


iv est 


oppressed. 


mated in its real bearings, by thou- 
uzens of the North, and men are every 
“ “ryumgout, not the old ery of Liberty and 
n, but Liberty with or without the Union— Lib- 
= The position of this Society, that 


ve Ro union, either in Church or State, 


slaveholders, is undoubtedly a startling one ; 
niin oh’ Rm, itp Re 

um who looks at the state of thinks existing in 
country, and notices 
Pim the w ay < 


= 8 the real obstacles which 
f ultimate attainment of universal 
erty, will see that it is just. Slavery is no slight 
— no trifling sin, no matter of a single day's dura- 
. 1 It began with our history—it has grown with 
~ SFowth. It stretches its influence into every 


ent 
ben 


# life, civil, social, religious—so vast 


" oa. overlook it—so fearful that no length 


paren oa eel mS in. Such a system has 
Dare or uae tO 3,000,000—making every day's 
all th . sei bloodier than the preceding, while 
42 infinenc uF religious organizations have wielded 


cils us ‘ee over the national character and coun- 


walled elsewhere. The people have been 


ay th 

Y 0 the hands of 

a ‘ands of those to whom they looked up 
‘igioug 





, teachers. 

DY the chs ¥ 
nen) aracter which they have formed for this| 
ene, We have ° . 
Church . “ a right to judge of these national | 
hurches 


eae ‘or two hundred years, this nation has 
‘pupil. Behold the result! Do we judge 

y when we say he has utterly failed 

iat his pupil knows nothing of the 


auty = ’ 
“ie Y and glory of ¢ hristianity, the brother- 
* Of the race > ° 


Re teaches } 
‘*acher harshly 
* 28 duty—1) Y 


Seat be 


W 
4 onane then acivil polity 
6, ae a feeling, 
. ery has grown 
Ding to 
0d the 


th 
the 8¥ste 


sand these representatives 
im themidst of which the system of 
ea froma comparatively small begin- 
og colossal, overshadowing stature ; 
ea me Conviction is forced upon us, that 
an never be destroyed, except by the de- 
«eae mstitations in which it has en- 
Ponent “ong and of which it has become a com- 
This 
Dever iat, beg a reluctant conviction—it was 
teed “Pon them by = abolitionists, but was 
fealty, and re 7 “he experience of years of dif- 
*2deavorin proach, and imisrepresentation while 
ety & 0 evoke from that Church the volts of 


Se against the system which the 


"uction 


Tencheg 


| the religious element of the national character? That} 
| man does not know the strength of the element in| 
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spirit of Christ and of humanity both united to con- 
demn. It was only after having found out, by long 
and bittcr experience, that the Church would not 
move, and that ifever an influence should be brought 
against slavery, it must not only originate without 
the Church, but be put forth in spite of the Chureh, 
that the conviction was adopted, that there was no 
hope for the slave but in the agitation and jostling 
of religious institutions. All other influences in this 
land are but the dust of the balance, compared with 
that which is exerted by the religious feeling of the 
country. We have no other source of power to 
which we can appeal. Whatin this country are the 
impulses of fashion, the power of literature, the in- 
fluence of the press, the authority of select and 
powerful classes, to which resort might be so effectu- 
ually had in other lands? They are all wanting 
here—they are chilled and blighted before the power 
of what, believer though I am, and adherent of the 
Calvinistic faith, I must call a superstitious reverence 
for the clergy. The eloquence of Webster or of 
Clay, albeit echoed from the Rocky Mountains to 
Greece, is but a whisper compared with the daily 
droppings of the New-England pulpit! Every seventh 
day, twenty thousand pulpits summon the people to 
prayer; and from the germ of infancy to the days 
of decrepitude and decay, in every season of trial or 
joy, in teaching, action, festivity or grief, at all sea- 
sons, and in all circumstances, the New-Englander 
turns first to his religious teacher. His voice directs 
the course of literature—gives tone and form to ed- 
ucation ; and it is his presence in every scene that 
makes it peculiarly New-England. The heart dares 
not beat, except its pulsations be direeted according 
to the type of the religious feeling. And this senti- 
ment characterizes New-England’s sons wherever 
they have wandered. 

Now it is amidst such people, and in such times, 
that we find ourselves called upon to attack an over- 
grown, powerful system, which has imbedded itself 
in the very foundations of our social and political 
and religious life. And yet men find fault with us 
for dwelling so much on the church question! for 





busying ourselves so constantly with the religious as- 
pects of our cause! for trying so earnestly to make | 
the churches consistent with their professions ! What | 
else can we do but regard the religious feelings and | 
arrangements of the people? Where can the founda- 


tion of any structure rest but on the firm granite of | 
| 


i 


which he lives, moves and has his being, who does | 
not see that so long as the representatives of the reli- 
nothing. And the dilemma in which the friend of | 
the slave finds himself is, either to give over all hope 


of 


Phe. * 
success, or else secure the direction of the over- | 
whelming current of religious feeling towards the ob- 


ject he desires. 


i 
To breast the wave is impossible ; | 


and therefore, se long as existing organizations, hu- | 
manly constructed church systems, are so identified | 
with slavery, and so ramified with its various inter- | 
ests as to stand its greatest bulwark, there is no hope 
that that system will be overthrown, until by convul- 
sion and disruption and jostling, it becomes disen- 
tangled, and the religious sentiment of the country, 
free from sinister and sectarian control, can flow in 
the direction to which it naturally tends. To over- 
look the power of the religious sentiment would be 
the extremest folly Why, that little knot of infidels 
who are now counselling in the obscure places of the | 
city how to beat it out of the human soul, might as | 
well consult how to strike the sun from the heavens. | 
The glorious Creator of that beautiful mechanism, | 





| the human soul, placed it at the fountain head of 


everything noble or powerful. There never yet 
was a people who were not religious, in their sense 
of religion. 

But that religious sentiment may be far other than } 
Christian. In the East, it throws the parent into the 
Ganges, or holds up a withered arm for half a life ; 
elsewhere it bows down to stones :—all these are re- 
sults of the religious sentiment, active, but ill-di- 
rected. Itis so here. When the religious sentiment 
seeks its expression in actions which are Christ-like, 
then alone it deserves the name of Christianity. Re- 
ligious as this nation is, it has hardly begun to be 
Christian. The religious movement of the present 
time is not animated by a spirit akin to that of the 
Master. When he descends and knocks at the door 
of his professed people, requiring-them to go down to 
the depths of human misery, and offer one hand to 
the drunkard and the other to the slave; and when 
the response to that, is the voice of curses within, 
closed doors within, indifference within ; when every 
movement at which the heart of humanity leaps up 
for joy, comes not from the church, but from without 
the church ; whatever others may do, I will seek for 
my representations of Christianity in those meetings, 
or those men and women, from whom bubbles up the 
purest expression of that feeling which animated the 
Master in his career of mercy, and which most re- 
sembles those eternal principles of charity, of right 
and love, which find a response in the universal hu- 
man heart. It is by these principles that the church 
mast be judged. If it be deficient in these great 
characteristics, which mainly distinguish the Re- 
deemer; if it be recreant to the work which it was 
the business of his life and death to promote, we must 
write Ichabod upon its gates. 

But, though this is our great obstacle, it is not our 
only one. Anti-slavery is nota single idea. It has 
the good sense to strike at whatever it finds in its 
way. Excuse me, Mr. President, for the illustration 
—but our cause sees sound sense in the Irishman’s 
advice to his English friend, when introducing him 
to a Tipperary row—‘* Wherever you see a head, hit 
it.’ Still, of course, we proportion our efforts to the 
importance of the obstacle to be overcome. We take 
less notice of the little entrenchments, behind which 
a cowering priesthood seeks to hide itself, (hissing,) 
than of the real strength which they wield. The ob- 
jections which are put forth as only a cover, are less# 
to us than the motive which really animates the at- 
tack. 

Men ask, why not marshal yourselves into a politi- 
cal party? Apart from the fact that every office- 
holder in this land must first swear to support sla- 
very,—we know well that radical reforms can never 
be carried on by political organizations. 

The politician must conceal half his principles, to 
carry forward the other half—must regard, not rigid 
principle and strict right, but only such a degree of 
right as will allow him at the same time to secure 
numbers. His object is immediate success. When 
he alters his war-ery, he ever looks back over his 
shoulder to see how many follow. 

To the reformer, all truths are equal in their sa- 
credness: he feels no right to compromise one, in 
order to advance a more favored cause. His object 
is duty, not success. He can‘wait, no matter how 
many desert, how few remain ; he can trust always 
that the whole of truth, however unpopular, can 
never harm the whole of virtue. 

Parties cannot bear rigid principle, whether on the 
wrong or right side. 

There are two men in this country, rigidly consis- 
tent—-Jous C. Catnoun and Wiiiam Luiorp 
Garrisos. No party could bear either. The whole 
land look upon them as crazy—asColeridge’s friends 
did him, when he came to their revelry, fresh from 
his books. Gifted as Calhoun is, his life has been a 
failure. Why? He won't bow to expediency, the 
politician's God. The Democratic party, much as 
they owe him, have just thrown him overboard.— 
Why? He lessens numbers by his strict consistency 
in error. Neither a rigidly good man nor a rigidly 
bad man could lead a party. Parties delight in 
trimmers. The anti-slavery cause may be trusted in 
such hands, only after its real work is done—when 
men play with it at public meetings as a toy, or use 
it to gain office. But we are asked, Why not ally 
ourselves to a party? Sedgwick and others did it, 
and what was the result? They mistook their voca- 
tion. They voted for Polk, but determined to op- 


pose him on the Texas question They should have 
seceded from their party, and then with waning num- 
bers it would have trembled. Parties don't weigh 
truth, they count noses. Why not protest? Mas- 
sachusetts protested. She exhausted the dictionary 
im protesting! She has wasted a great deal of ‘ excel- 
lent mdignation,’ and with what result? South Caro- 
lina allows that we have the best of the argu- 
ment, but she keeps the best of the loaf. What cares 
the South for right, for principles, for the Constiti- 
tion? She sees only $1200,000,000 slave property. 

We will yet array against her the religious senti- 
ment of the land. Two of our great churches are 
breaking—the Methodist and the Baptist. Thank 
God! Mr. Clay thinks, and so does Calhoun, that 
the wind of the blow which divides them will break 
the Union. Again let us thank God. For when 
great evils have planted themselves in the very depths 
of the body politic, good can only come ‘ out of those 
hot and fiery contests which society makes,’ when, 
in the magnificent imagery of Edward Irving, ‘ her 
ranks unmoored crash and jostle like mighty vessels 
in a storm.’ 

We can even now welcome the voices of the 
true-hearted from the other side of the ocean. 
While the old world echoes the voice of O’Con- 
nell—while England trembles before Cobden and 
the masses—the South feels that the spirit of the 
age is against her. They tell us that the earth- 


'quake of Lisbon sent thirty-six huge waves across 


the vast Atlantic, to break in thunder on the shores 
of Antigua—a type of the moral thunders, before 
which our Bastile shall yet go down. 

Mr. Phillips proceeded at some considerable length 
to show the obstacles which the existing political or- 
ganivations placed in the way of emancipation, by 
the terms of the compact between the North and the 
South, and the overpowering influence which slavery 
always has and must exert, so long as it forms an ac- 
knowledged element of the civil polity. The hope- 
lessness of confining or destroying that power by 
means of party organizations, was also dwelt upon. 
We have not time for even a sketch of this portion 
of his speech, and we feel that we have done poor 
justice to the finely expressed and eloquent periods’ 
of that which we have attempted to present. 

Miss Hircucock next took the platform, and with 
great self-possession surveying the audience, she re- 
marked that she always felt a delicacy in rising to 
speak when other and better speakers were present, 
and she had never felt so sensibly her weakness as at 
the present time. Yet there was no need of apology, 
and she would make none, for every é6ne who had a 
voice, however feeble, should raise it in behalf of 
liberty ; and she had no doubt that the speaker 
would be lost sight of in the dignity and importance 
of the subject before us. She proposed to discuss 
the Constitution of the United States, for it was a 
fact that some contend it is an anti-slavery and some 
a pro-slavery document. She would show that it 


was pro-slavery, so regarded by its framers, by our 


courts, by every officer of government, a compact 
formed to defend and propagate slavery. She would 
first cite the clause by which fugitive slaves are to be 
returned to their masters. God has said that you 
shall not send back a slave, but the North hasagreed 
with the South that if the slave escapes to the free 
States, he shall be sent back to his slavery. The 
South says our slaves will all run away, and our 
plantations will be left desolate, unless the North 
will help us, and the North says we will take care of 
you and your slaves. The South says we cannot 
carry on our traffic in the bodies and souls of men; 
we can't tear out the hearts of our fellow-creatures, 
and imbrue our hands in their blood, unless the 
North will stand by us in this horrible cruelty, and 
the North agrees to it. The whole naval and mili- 
tary power of the nation is pledged to the protection 
of slavery with all its abominations. The North is 
the protection of slavery. The accursed institution 
could not stand a single day, were it not for the sup- 
port it derives from those who call themselves citi- 
zens of the free States. 

This is the position of the North, and have they 
not been taught that resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God? We praise the Revolutionary spirit of our 
fathers, but we know if some Adams or Washington 
should arise there at the South, he would be crushed 
by the armed force of the North. We, the people, 
have made the government, formed the army and 
navy, and we employ all these means to perpetuate 
slavery in the South. And if a man wants to rise 
in political power in this country, he must stand on 
human hearts, and be flooded along on a tide of hu- 
man blood. He must rise to the very elimax of villany, 
he must make the degraded slave a stepping stone to 
power. Why, the assassination of a tyrant by one 
who wants his place, is virtue compared with this 
refinement of diabolism! The memory of regicides 
will be cherished with reverence, compared with 
the infamy of the demagogues of the present day, 
who thus tread upon the flesh and bones of their fel- 
low-men to get into office. I know there has been 
much said about the preamble to the Constitution. 
But what is that? It speaks of a more perfect Union, 
but what is that but a sham ? These may be a union 
between thieves and robbers, between pirates and 
murderers ; and that is the only umion formed by 
this Constitution. Every man who stands by this 
Union is a slaveholder; that is, he occupies the 
place of a slaveholder, and must bear the responsi- 
bility. Miss H. then went on to speak of savages 
and cannibals as fit illustrations of the spirit of the 
men who formed a compact to protect slavery, 
They never intended to be just. They knew 
what was oppression ; but they took from one 
sixth of the population, property, wife, children, body, 
and soul, and then say they mean to be just. Miss 
H. then depicted the horrors of slavery and the 
slave trade, and with great energy and some force of 
language painted the dreadful tortures of the middle 
passage, and said we must feel all these before we 
are fully “prepared to understand what sense of 
liberty they must have had, who formed a compact 
that tolerated slavery, involving as it does the horrors 
of the slave trade. The framers of the Constitution 
were not.friends of liberty. To call them such 
would be to mock the understanding of men. They 
were despots and tyrants, and there is no word in 
the English language to describe the demonism of 
their character, and the very coolness with which 
they made the bargain, serves but to aggravate the 
infamous wickedness of the deed. They hesitated, 
as criminals always do, as a thief or a murderer be- 
fore he perpetrates the deed. Benjamin Franklin 
proposed prayer. .But to whom did they pray? Not 
to God, for he had no attribute to take side with the 
oppressor ; but they prayed to Satan, to the father of 
lies, and he quieted their consciences, and strength- 
ened them to dothe deed. J donot wish to say any 
thing against these men; but they are worshipped 
as great and good men, and it is time their true char- 
acter was exposed to the world. But I will not talk 
any more about this constitution. It is only fit to 
be torn into pieces, and trampled under foot. And 
who is there here who will, at the next election, en- 
ter into this compact again ? Not one, I hope. 

Miss H. concluded, by reciting with admirable 
spirit and emphasis some indignant strains of poetry, 
in which the words ‘ Down with the Union,’ ‘ Down 
with the blood-stained banner,’ were often heard 
amid a conflicting din of hisses and applause, at the 
close of which she descended from the platform. 

Mr. Garrison then rose, and in behalf of the three 
millions of manacled slaves at the South, and of the 
friends of liberty and humanity every where, proffer- 
ed the warmest thanks to the noble-hearted woman 
who had just sat down, for her faithful and impres- 
sive speech. (Cheers.) 

W. C. Bexx Esq. of Kentucky, the partner of Cas- 
sius M. Clay in the establishment of an Anti-Slavery 


paper in Kentucky, took the floor and said: «I like} 


that lady’s spirit. It is the true Kentucky. spirit. 


Perhaps she has never been South, and cannot speak} 





at mcm oe 


from actual observation ; but I can assure her and 
this assembly, that she don't begin to describe the 
misery and crime and cruelty of which the system of 
slavery is the cause. I have a claim on the sympa- 
thy if not the respect of this assembly, for 1 became 
a practical abolitionist 25 years ago. I had a colored 
woman suspected of having poisoned her children, 
and I sold her to a Methodist man who was in want 
of a servant, and could not get one. I did not like to 
sell her, but my wife insisted upon it, and as the slave 
was hers, I didn’t like to interfere, and if I had, my 
wife has the true Kentucky spirit enough to resist. 
I have not come to solicit aid, but to Jay our case be- 
fore the people of the East. A majority of the peo- 
ple of Kentucky are in heart with you, and if you 
will approach them in a spirit of kindness and with- 
out denunciation, they will Hsten. 1,am opposed to 
denunciation any where and on any subject. Mr. B. 
mentioned the names of men in Kentucky who are 
friendly to the agitation of the subject. The Frank- 
fort Commonwealth and the Louisville Journal are 
open to its discussion. All we want is a press to 
concentrate public sentiment, and the work will go 
on. He was proud to be engaged in it, and with 
such a noble fellow as his partner, Cassius M. Clay. 
He said that the night before he left home, as he was 
sitting by his table mapping out his trip to the East, 
his little daughter standing at his elbow, said, ‘ Fa- 
ther, if I was a man, I'd glory in it.’ And so 1 do. 
After a warm appeal in behalf of the “Anti-Slavery 
cause, and seasonable counsel to be moderate in their 
expressions, he sat down. 

Rev. Hexry Grew, of Philadelphia, next took the 
platform, and in a short but earnest speech bore his 
testimony against the American Church and the A- 
merican Union as the bulwarks of slavery, from 
which the friends of God and man should withdraw 
themselves. 

Freperick Dovetass,aslave, was next introduced 
to the audience, and spoke for half an hour with 
much warmth and manly energy. He commenced 
with diffidence, observing that his early habits had 
done much to unfit him for public speaking; but be- 
fore he sat down, he showed that he was not wanting 
in that experience which inspires genuine eloquence. 
—He had long cherished a wish to stand before an 
audience in the Tabernacle, and though he could not 
add anything to what had been said regarding the 
Constitution or Church, he could state something in 
regard to slavery. He said he ran away from the 
South about seven years ago, since which period he 
has resided in Massachusetts. He would unite with 
the gentleman from Kentucky in saying, that the 
picture which had been drawn of slavery came far 
short of the reality. He would tell what he had seen 
with his own eyes, felt upon his own person, and 
known to have occurred in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. He came not from those States in which the 
slaves are said to be in the most degraded condition ; 
but from Maryland, where slavery is said to exist in 
its mildest form; yet he could relate atrocities which 
would make his blood boil. He had lived on the 
plantation of Col. Lloyd, in the eastern part of Mary- 
land, an owner of a thousand slaves. He said he was 
still a slave, and could mention names in this public 
manner only at the hazard of being hurled back into 
interminable bondage ; but for the sake of humanity 
he was willing to risk his own freedom. If he should 


the truth, he had the gratification to know that every 
drop of blood which he should shed, every pain which 
should rack his frame, every sob in which he would 
indulge, would be the instrument, under God, of 
tearing down the bloody pillar of slavery, and of hast- 
ening the day of deliverance for three millions of his 
brethren in bondage. The individuals of whom he 
should speak had dipped their hands in blood from 
necessity. It was impossible to hold the slave in 
bondage, without resorting to measures of violence. 
His overseer on the plantation was one Austin Gore, 
« prond, embitious, cruel man, who was a terror to 
his slaves, and whose eye flashed confusion amongst 
them. He never spoke but to command, and never 
commanded but tobe obeyed. The speaker had seen 
women stretched upon the limbs of trees, and their 
bare backs made bloody by the lash. One slave hav- 
ing committed some trifling offence, refused to be 
whipped, and ran into @ creek near by, refusing to 
come out. Gore told him he would shoot him if he 
did not come out. Three calls were to be given him. 
He stood firmly. Gore, equally determined, raised 
his musket, and in an instant poor Denby was no 
more. He sank beneath the waves, and nought but 
the crimsoned waters marked the spot. Mr. Lloyd 
asked why such a deed had been resorted to, and on 
being told that it was necessary to enforce obedience 
in order to keep the slaves submissive, was fully sat- 
isfied. The murderer earned renown by the deed, 
and still lives in Maryland, as much respected as ever. 
Other circumstances could be adduced of a similar 
kind, if time would permit. In conclusion, he had a 
word to say to those friends at the North, who ask 
why the slaves do not rise and shake off their iron 
chains. Who are those that are asking for manhood 
in the slave? The very men who are ready by the 
Constitution to bring the strength of the nation to 
put them down. To such he would say, stand aloof. 
Leave us to take care of our masters, and we'll be 
free. 

Mr. Douglass closed with a stirring appeal in be- 
half of his brethren in bondage, and in their name 
thanked the American Anti-Slavery Society, and its 
President, for their faithful labors in behalf of the 
slave. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





DES. WAYLAND AND FULLER. 


Domestic Stavery, considered as a Scriptural In- 
stitution ; in a correspondence between the Rev. 
Richard Fuller of Beaufort, S. C., and the Rev. 
Francis Wayland of Providence, R. I.—Revised 
and corrected by the authors. 

This book, or Dr. Wayland’s part of it, may very 
properly be called a ‘ mush of concession.’ Having 
admitted, in the outset, that his slaveholding fellow- 
Baptist is a dear Christian brother, and that he 
‘ heartily coincides’ with him in ill opinion of the 
abolitionists, the way is open for the two to proceed 
harmoniously, side by side ; and they do so proceed, 
to the end of the book, thanks to the frequent and 
liberal sops that Dr. Wayland throws to Cerberus, 
who must indeed be-a’most ravenous and insatiable 
beast, if he could demand more. Slavery indeed al- 
ways cries, give, give, until all is surrendered; but 
so much concession as is here granted is quite suffi- 
cient to assure her that Dr. Wayland is not to be 
confounded with ‘ the abolitionists,’ and to induce her 
to take him by the hand, allow him to be a dear 
Christian brother, and walk with him through every 
plantation of the South without a single hint of slow 
fire, hanging by the neck, penitentiary, or tar and 
feathers. She would also, no doubt, allow him to 
preach the gospel, (a gospel without ‘liberty,’ and 
therefore without ‘the spirit of the Lord,’) to slaves 
as wellas masters throughout her whole region; and 
together, with cheerful voices, clasped hands, and 
eyes turned up to the sky and away from the slave, 
might they uplift the psalm, after every ‘season of 
communion’ between slavery and her apologist, 


Behold how athing itis, . 
seine pase 
Together, such as brethren are, 
unity to dwell. 


Dr. Fuller, being a very pious man-stealer, goes to 
the Bible for his defence, and Dr. Wayland goes 
there with him, and admits—that the New Testa- 
ment contains no precept prohibitory of slavery, and 
that God permitted and regulated slavery among the 
Jews ; he admits also that a man cannot manumit his 
slaves if the law of his country forbids it ; that those 
who hold slaves in the Southern States are not to be 





fall into the hands of his master in the utterance of 


church-membership; that to be the holder of slaves 
is not always and every where a sin; that simple 
slaveholding ought not to be ground for ecclesiastical 
excommunication; {lat he pefceives but little to 
which he can object in the results to which his sla- 
very-defending clerical brother is led; and finally, 
that, knowing some Christian slaveholders who have 
voluntarily remained such through life, he knows not 
how they could have acted more worthily ! 

Keeping in mind the extensive ground covered by 
these concessions of Dr. Wayland, and the fact that 
Dr. Fuller is # hearty and thoroughgoing defender of 
slaveholding, it must be admitted that the title of the 
book in question, ‘ Domestic Slavery considered as a 
Scriptural Institution,’ is singularly felicitous. The 
tenderness of charity with which they cover the man- 
stealing professor from denunciation, their steadfast 
defence of whatever ameunt of oppression Moses may 
have allowed to the Jews, the zeal with which they 
protest against an absolute separation of slaveholding 
from Christianity, and the reverend gravity with 
which each utters his professional incantation at the 
close of his work, well befit their position as pillars 
in the great ‘ bulwark of slavery.’ 

But the reader is not to suppose that Dr. Way- 
land's letters are wholly composed of such matter as 
Il have cited. Oh, no! certainly not! They purport 
to be a reply to the argument of the dear Southern 
brother, and im fact for every stratam of concession 
from the author of the Limitations of Human Respon- 
sibility, there is a much thicker stratum of plausible 
looking anti-slavery matter from the author of the 
Moral Science ; quite enough indeed to have banish- 
ed the book from the Southern territory for fear of 
spontaneous combustion, bat for the skilful intermix- 
ture of concession end fraternization, which, like 
layers of wet blankets, effectually check all inflamma- 
tory tendency. If these opposite portions of the 
book are brought into combiation, they neutralize 
and destroy each other, like acid and alkali; but the 
slaveholder, looking only at the alkali, will praise the 
charity and liberality of dear brother Wayland, and 
many a Northern man who thinks himself an aboli- 
tionist, will look only at the acid, and rejoice that so 
much anti-slavery truth has gone to operate upon the 
consciences of slaveholders. 

Compromise is the peculiar danger of the Anti- 
Slavery cause. As Nehemiah was tempted by San- 
ballat, and Tobiah, and Geshem the Arabian,and the 
rest of his enemies, who sent to him five times, say- 
ing, ‘Come, let us meet together, let us take counsel 
together,’ so are abolitionists constantly besought in 
the most moving terms, only to recognize slavehold- 
ers as Christian brethren, only to admit them to fra- 
ternal church-communion ; and as Nehemiah replied 
to those treacherous invitations, ‘I am doing a great 
work, so that I cannot come down; why should the 
work cease, whilst | leave it, and come down to you ?” 
so should abolitionists declare, We cannot leave the 
high and impregnable foundation of principle on 
which we stand, to come down to you; we must con- 
tinue to labor for the slave ; and we will not yield a 
single iota of his rights, nor countenance a single iotd 
of your oppression. 

Well are we admonished by a prophet to ‘love the 
truth and peace.’ Truth stands first in importance. 
Truth is never to be sacrificed to appease the violence 
or the pertinacity of an opponent. We fight not with 
carnal weapons, but with the sword of the spirit we 
are bound steadfastly to resist and destroy false prin- 
ciples, whether they come clad in the garb of an an- 
gel of light or ofa Doctor of Divinity. C.K. W. 





BAPTIST CONVENTION. 

Francis Jackson has put inte our hands the follow- 
ing letter, which has been sent to him by a generous 
and well-known friend of the anti-slavery cause, con- 
nected with the Baptist denomination, and residing 
in the vicinity of Boston :— 

‘Supposing that you might not have heard of the 


doings of the Baptist Convention, lately held in 
Prov @, Y herewith subjoin a statement. You 


may recollect that some months since, a formal de- 
mand was made, by Alabama Baptists, that slave- 
holders should be permitted to preach the gospel as 
missionaries. This demand was an infringement of 
a previous compromise—made, too, by the Southern 
portion of the church at the last Triennial Conven- 
tion. And the object of the late Convention was to 
meet this demand, and to decide for war or peace.— 
The attendance of Northern members was rather 
strong—say 400. The attendance from the South 
few, but their best men. The vote was overwhelm- 
ing, and final in the premises, that no slaveholder 
should be permitted to preach Christ crucified to the 
heathen. The rending asunder of the Baptist 
Church is complete. The Northern part of it holding 
the charter, with the Board of Home and Foreign 
Missions, of course, to be somewhat remodelled.— 
They lose about $12,000 per annum, which princi- 
pally came from the States of Georgia and Virginia. 
The Southern part, embracing all the slaveholding 
States, have called a Convention, to meet in a few 
days at Augusta, Georgia, to organize separately for 
themselves. All the evil of these evil men will thus 
be brought together. May their faces gather black- 
ness! May God turn their wisdom into folly, and 
cause them to be followed with the bitterness that 
they would measure out to others! The revenue of 
the Northern Baptists will amount to about $78,000. 
They will, consequently, have to recall missionaries, 
or receive more aid. They deserve credit, and per- 
haps will get their penny, although they have stood 
in the market-place until the eleventh hour. Better 
late than never! Brother Jackson, this is a big 
bomb that has burst, and I, for one, feel thankful 
that the destroyer is shattered. 
Very truly yours, G.’ 
ETS 
FROM THE JAMAICA TIMES. 

Deats or Presipent Guerrier. From private 
intelligence transmitted through H. M. schr. Pickle, 
which arrived yesterday from Portau Prince, we 
learn that the President Guerrier had departed this 
life ; and that General Pierot, a General of Division, 
and we believe, a relative of the late King Chris- 

, has been elected to the Presidential chair. 

new President of Hayti is a full black, over 
six feet high, erect in figure, and about seventy-two 
years old. He still rides well, is often on horseback, 
and, for his age, is very active and vigorous. He has 
little or no education, but is said to be gifted with 
considerable natural shrewdness, and to be temperate 
in his habits; in the latter particular having greatly 
the advantage of his predecessor. His wife, from 
whom he has long been gee has for some years 
past been residing in Sicily with her sister, the ex- 
Queen. 

The schooner Dove, from Aux Cayes, reports that 
all was quiet at that place; two French vessels of war 
lying there ; $10,000 has been offered for the head of 
ooned, and three vessels sent out in search of him, 
but returned unsuccessful. F 











Late from Texas.—The cng my New-York arri- 
ved here yesterday morning, from Galveston, whence 
she sailed on the inst. The people of Texas are 
determined upon annexation. Through their public 
meetings and the press, they express themselves with 
an enthusiasm which cannot, we are persuaded, be 
borne down. 

Public meetings were held all over the country, so 
far as heard from, to take the question into considera- 
tion.—.V. O. Picayune, April 30th. 





Capt. Warren Gould, a native of Beverly, while, 
passing on board a vessel lying at Lewis wharf, 

ton, recently, slipped and fell overboard, and when 
taken up was dead. 


The British schooner Tom 


James Eager, convicted of murder, was hung in 
New-York on Friday, in the prison-yard. 

SwirzekLaxp.—Blood has been spilt between the 
rival Protestant and Catholic factions. 


_jand as they were conducted | 
themselves so as to , their fate 
excites little regret. More than perish- 
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2 ATED SLAVES! 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 
Places are wanted, either in town or country, for 
the following colored women, lately slaves in Louis- 
iana ; being a portion of: those recently emancipated 
by John G. Palfrey, Esq. Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, viz : 

Betsey, 31 years old, having #son 5 years old. 

Mania, aged 23, having a daughter 3 years old. 

Marcery, aged 21, having two infants. 

Rose, aged 13 years, 

Franxey, [girl,] aged 12 years. 

The last named have some knowledge of house- 
work. They are all believed to be strong and healthy, 
of correct deportment, and more capable and intelli- 
gent, than the average of persons of their class in 
Louisiana, They are now in Boston, on expense ; 
and wages are not so much a consideration as pro- 
curing for them, immediately, homes in respectable 
families, where they may learn to gaim # subsistence 
for themselves and their children. 

Persons disposed to receive one or more of them, 
will please write by mail, to 

ELLIS GRAY LORING, 
No. 27 State Street, Boston. 


J 
NEW-ENGLAND Bl kas CONVEN.. 


The friends of impartial freedom and uncondition- 
al emancipation are summoned to attend the annual 
meeting of the New-England Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, which will be held at the Marlboro’ Chapel, in 
Boston on Turspay, Weprespay and Taurspay, 
May 27th, 28th and 29th. : 

he Convention has annually increased in num- 
bers, interest, and importance, since the commence- 
ment of the series, till it now takes’ the first rank 
geepe ol the moots held in this phe oy 

versary week. gi i ! ear, it is 
hoped and expected, will mutitedineas beyond 
all precedent. 

In behalf of the Massachusetts A. S. Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 


Epmunp Quincy, Secretary. 
Boston, May 2, #846. 





OHIO AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 

Will hold its next anniversary in New-Lisbon, on 
the 5th day of 6th month. (June.) , 

Arrangements are being made to secure the attend- 
ance of many of the prominent advocates of human 
rights in our own, and other States, of which, together 
with other particulars, timely notice will be given. 

Let every man and woman who has a heart to feel 
for, and a soul to sympathise with suffering humanity , 
at once make up his or her mind to be present. 

By order of Ex. Com. O. A. A. 8.58. 

JESSE HOLMES, Cor. Sec. 
3d mo., 12th, 1845. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment will hold a public meeting on 
Friday of the anniversary week, May 30th, in the 
Marlboro’ Chapel. Let there be a attendance. 





PEACE SOCIETY. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society will hold its an- 
niversary, in Boston, May 26, at 7 1-2 o'clock, P. M. 
in the Winter-street Church. Jadge Jay, of New- 
York, is to be the orator on the occasion. 





PLACE WANTED. 

A young colored man, recently a member of the 
Wilbraham Academy, of bits and address, 
desires to obtain a situation in Boston or its vicinity, 
to serve in a private family, or on a farm, for a oa: 
erate remuneration. Reference in regard to his char- 
acter and qualifications can be made to the Rev. 
Jehiel C. Beman, North Grove-street. = n 
can be made by any person in want of such help, to 
25 Cornhill. . 

{tr This young man has been so unfortunate as 
to lose all his clothing on his return from Wilbraham 
to this city, and is therefore in a destitute condition. 
We hope he will soon find the employment he so 
much desires and needs.]—Ed. Lib, 


nena 
MARRIED—In this city, 14th instant, at Zion 
Church, by Rev. Jehiel C. Beman, Mr. John J. Smith, 
formerly of Richmond, Va. to Miss Georgiana Smith, 
of this city. 





DIED—In Waltham, April 30th, Mrs. Elvira, wife 
of John M. Peck, aged 33 years. 


She sleepeth, and is blest! 
Morn cometh up over the distant hills, 
And Nature wakes to life, and puts her robe 
Of gladness and of glorious beauty on, 
As if no heart, neath heaven’s bright canopy, 
Throbb’d with unuttered anguish. Voices come 
On every passing breeze, that whisper us 
That Spring, with all her countless treasure-stores, 
Is lavishing her untold wealth abroad ; 
But to our thoughts, that o’er departed ones 
Linger so sad and mournfully, it seems 
But weaving a bright glowing drapery 
To garnish buried hopes. O’er the sweet streams, 
That flow as tranquilly as if no breath, 
Save that of summer, ever round them swept, 
Floats the rich vernal melody, teeming 
With all that makes the green earth ring,— 
The song of birds and the low chime of waves ; 
But on our ears, tuned unto sorrowing music, 
Peals a far deeper echo, telling us 
Of death, of severance, and of stricken hearts. 
Oh, it is sad to feel that when the earth 
Doth seem to us the brightest—when our feet, 
At ev’ry: bound, press on some new-born verdure, 
We must lay down, deep in its hidden cells, 
Some priceless gem on which our fond hearts rest. 
’Tis bitterness to know that they whose joy 
Heightened the beauty of the summer hues, 
Must, in the slumber of the silent grave, 
Repose beneath the flowers. 


But ever thus 
Hath Death's relentless hand swept o’er our hopes ; 
And ever still will it —- on, till he, 
The last dark enemy, shall yield him up 
To Him who conquers ever. 


Yes, sister, thou hast trod 
The way we yet must travel; but the heart, 
With all its deep intensity of love, : 
Of hope, of gladness, or of woe, must shrink, 
To feel the bright links broken, one by one, 
That bind us tenderly to the sweet earth, 
And hear that sad word spoken which we all 
Must speak at last, that dying word, ‘ Farewell!’ 
Farewell, sweet sister! we s' look for thee 
In many a group where thou wert wont to tread ; 
But we shall mies thee there, and in that home 
Where thou, the wife and mother, wert the light 
Of those who trusted thee ; but a deep void, 
Instead of thy loved face, will meet us there ; 
And silence that doth fall so bitterly 
On the lone heart, in place of that sweet tone 
That oft hath gently greeted us. 


But yet 
We will not mourn for thee: Thou art among 
The ransomed, who have done on earth their work 
Of love and duty, and have gone, 
In the pure drapery of — 
To the celestial city. Even now, 
While on our ears the funeral knell doth peal, 
Thy harp is tuned to heavenly anthems, where 
No blight nor shadow can appal thee more. 
But ‘tis for those whom thou hast left to meet 
The tempests of the heartless world alone, — 
Who now must —— on without thy smile, 
Thy counsel, or thy ove. Oh! ‘tis for these, 


Gladness for him hath died with thee. — 

Earth’s hues have changed from spring 8 first green, 
To the deep pall of midnight ; and the stars, 

That once shone brightly o’er his path, have passed 


And left no trace But when upon him steals 
The gushing sorrow, and the whose tide 
Can never be con’ may thy sweet voice, 
As from thine Eden-home, fall on his soul, 
And, to the fountain im, at 

Thy spirit quenched with li its thirst, 
Work the sweet mini of 
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A LESSON OF LIFS: 
BY A TEACHER TO A LISTLESS STUDENT. 
Up and on, nor sit despairing 
O’er the common ills of time ; 
Life, though dull to thy comparing, 
Has a meaning most sublime. 


Grope not through the world supinely, 
Wasting manhood by the way; 

But arise, and act divinely, 
Working with the shining day. 


Think of those who went before you, 
Who have flourished and have died, 

And let great men's lives conjure you 
Still to struggle and confide. 


Be deceived not, nor misguided, 
But in youth for age prepare ; 

And avoid a mind divided— 
Indecision heeds despair. 


Who is he that shines in story, 
And is numbered with the wise, 

That has won his way to glory, 
But by toil and sacrifice ? 


Every spark from action beaming, 
Makes the path of duty clear ; 

Every moment lost in dreaming, 
Brings remorse of spirit near. 


Live not abject nor beholden, 
But among the strivers strive ; 

Making every moment golden, 
Brings its honey to the hive. 


Thought and labor are demanded 
Of the heritors of earth ; 

Think, and keep thy soul expanded— 
Work, and know the joy of worth. 


Up, and onward to the battle, 
While the heart is young and brave, 
Where the drums of duty rattle, 
Where the flags of promise wave. 


Eyes are round you, looking, waiting, 
To record each earnest deed— 

Be not then in hope abating, 
When to strive is to succeed. 


Not a star that shines above you, 
But has labor to perform— 

Not a flower whose beauties move you, 
But inaction would deform. 

Up, then! while the day is glowing, 
Rested and refreshed anew ; 

Till to dust thy form bestowing, 
Allis done that man can do. 





FROM THE BANGOR GAZETTE. 
THE BEREFT SLAVE. 
Tune— Pilot of the Deep 

‘Ah me! how slowly wears the day ; 
How lags the burning sun ; 

Still, faint and wretched, I must stay 
Until this task be done. 

This hoe my hand can hardly raise ; 
My limbs have lost their power; 

Oh, gracious God! grant that my days 
Be numbered with this hour. 


* Last night, toil-worn, I hied me home, 
My wife and child to meet; 

But to the door they did not come, 
As erst, my step to greet ! 

What could it mean? I hurried in— 
No wife, no child was there ! 

J called, and called, and called again ;— 
Alas, they would not hear! 


‘ The frightful thought flashed on my mind, 
They were to me no more ; 
That some cursed dealer in his kind 
Had torn them from my door! 
The thought is awful truth, I'm told . 
Oh, God! and is it so? 
That my poor heart is reft for gold? 
Take, take the spirittoo!’ 


Thus groaned the slave. His heart was full ; 
His task went sadly on ; 

The driver's whip, that moved the dull, 
Fell as upon a stone. 

He heeded not the threats or blows— 
All that he loved was fled ; 

His hopes were crushed—his spirit froze— 
The mind—the mind was dead! G. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
MARTIAL GLORY. 
Wherefore pant for martial glory ? 
Why so prodigal of blood ? 
What avails the hero’s story ? 
Praise of man, but not of God. 


Ah! shall brother war with brother, 

Arined with fire, or deadly steel ? 
Christians, too, defy each other, 

Threatening wounds which none can heal? 


Then what means this fair creation ? 
Is it all an idle show? 

Was it made for devastation ? 
Mingled scenes of guilt and wo? 


What reply is heard from reason ? 
What does generous feeling say? 

War on man to God is treason ; 
Mortal, pause—thy conflict stay. 


Does the warrior breathe a spirit 
Sanctified by Christian love ? 

What! can blood and carnage merit 
Palms of victory above ? 


Vain delusion ! love thy neighbor ; 
Save thy foes, thy Savior said ; 
Not for wreaths of honor labor, 
Which thy blighting breath would fade. 


Pity, Lord, our moral weakness ; 
Check the warring hand and tongue ; 

Arm us all with love and meekness, 
Sole and sure defence from wrong. 





THE FATHERLAND. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born ? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned ? 

O, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven, wide and free ! 


Is it alone where freedom is, * 
Where God is God, and man is man ? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 

For the soul's love of home than this? 

O, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Where'er a human heart doth wear 
Joy's myrtle wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where'er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birth-place grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 
Where'er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another, 
Thank God for such a birth-right—brother, 
That spot of earth is thine and mine ! 
There is the true man’s birth-place grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 





EBEPIGRAM, 
On Morse, the Ceraunographer—Nature complaining 
? of her Son's Spoliations. 
What, daring man ! erjes Nature, will ye spare? 
See Franklin force the clouds their bolts to bury ; 
The sun resigns his penci] to Daguerre, 
While Morse the lightning makes his secretary. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN, 


WHAT IS THE USE OF THE NAVY OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 
BY SAMUEL E. COVES, ESQ. 

I ask of judicious and 
ing questions: What is the advantage of the Navy? 

vat is its function in ? What does it ac- 
complish in war? In plain words, what is the use 
of the Navy ? 
A few years since, it was taken for granted that 
a navy was absolutely necessary. This was the es- 
tablished public opinion; no one questioned the 
utility of our ships of war. Fighting vessels were 
deemed as important as colleges or schools. But 
the times have changed. The question is now bold- 
ly asked all over New-England, What is the use of 
navy ? It is asked not only by ultra peace men, 
who place themselves against all wars, defensive 
and offensive, but by those who still hold to the 
opinion that, at times, war is unavoidable. There 
are very many who can see no benefit from the 
navy in times of peace, and who re the fighting 
ships as the means of useless slaughter in times of 
war. 


our navy,—by those who take a limite ; 
subject,—is, that the money is not wasted, for it 
supports mechanics, artizans, seamen and officers, 


it thus affords to many their support. ‘The navy is 
popular among those towards whom the money 
flows out in La nage streams. For instance, the na- 

ys annually to about po | men, as captains, 
Ky ae of a Y nillion of dollars. ‘The building 
and repairing and sailing one ship of the line dis- 
burse one million of dol There are many who 
desire thus to live out of the public. Since ac- 
cession of Mr. Polk, in the space of three or 
four months, there have been several thousand ap- 
plications for midshipmen’s warrants. For one ya- 
cant office, that of 2d lieutenant of marines, there 
were over twelve hundred applicants. But, we ask, 
who pays the money for the navy? It comes from 
the pockets of those who have earned it, to go to 
those who spend it. It is a mere transfer from hand 
to hand, ‘The nates does not gain. The nation, 
in fact, loses when if supports men who do nothing 
for the common good. 

The next answer to our question,—and it is the 
answer the most relied upon,—is, a navy is needed 
for the protection of commerce. Commerce is the 
interchange of merchandize, the circulation 
throughout the world of the conveniences and lux- 
uries of life. It supplies the United States with the 
productions of other countries, and furnishes other 
countries with the surplus goods of our own. We 
do not underrate the value of commerce, It builds 
up our cities. It supplies many wants. It accu- 
mulates capital, and stimulates the productive in- 
dustry of our citizens, 

But, our country could have all this profitable 
commerce, without owning a single ton of ship- 
ping, without one sail on the ocean, bearing the 
stars and stripes. Foreign vessels would carry on 
our freighting as well, as cheaply, as our own, and 
do their own fighting, if fighting were nec to 
protect them. The carrying trade is a distinct 
branch of business. The owning of ships has no 
necessary connexion with commerce, more than 
carting or wagoning has with the merchant’s pur- 
thases and sales. 

Already, nearly half of the merchandize import- 
ed into, and exported from, the United States, is 
carried by foreign vessels. In 1843, the proportion 
of foreign tonnage employed by our commerce to 
American tonnage, was as 500,000 to 1,200,000 
tons. During the present year, in four of our cot- 
ton ports, there were, at one time, 150 foreign ships 
to three hundred American ; the tonnage of the for- 
eign ships, being Jarger vessels, almost equalled the 
tonnage of the American. Of all the foreign ar- 
rivals at Boston in the year 1844, half(though small 
vessels generally) were British vessels, and at other 
eastern ports existed the same state of things. The 
ships of northern Europe have the bulk of the ex- 
ports from New-York, to that part of Europe. The 
tobacco of Virginia, the coffee of Cuba, the oil of 
our whale ships, go usually on board of these ves- 
sels ; and foreign vessels have been chartered or 
employed by our own merchants for their East In- 
dia voyages. 

If we had not a single ship, we could receive or 
send away all the gseeda «hbiehk, sath > 


29 er frac oc patito ye Ano 
terest capital employ: This estimate, 
5 per cent.—would give two millions as the profit 


eres © foreign trade, do not receive 
py sar i erials, ( pall 

i ship-building materi principally 
practical ..| timber, for the iron, copper, hemp and 

sine the Seles mostly Sport} te exeount of tis construction of 
ships, does not exceed 
ee wa tens 6 eee eee 
natioual profit of our navigation, or about the cost 
of the navy. 


re - reg - . 
iving to them their means of living. Itis true, that Slaten Wiadle deciions duinromanain factinle -eiod 
trained to the use of t 

must have a defence against pirates, it should be 
small vessels always in commission, not ships of 
the line, or frigates, swinging idly at their moorings, 
or making their 
in his senses, would employ our large ships to catch 
pirates ? 


— 


ions in wages. ‘The increased yalue 
canvass are 
one and a half millions. The 
, seven and a half millions are the 


But, if you please, double this estimate of the 


fit of our navigation ; prove, if you can, that I 
soe $ Ssdh cement ix cares 


ue the our commer- 


cial marine, and that I overvalue the cost of the 
fighting ships, still, it settles nothing in favor of the 
navy, for the navy is not of the least practical ad- 
vantage to the navigation. 


There are nations now enjoying a table nav- 


igation, who have,not a single vessel of war; and 
who are sailing their ships so cheaply as to inter- 
fere, most seriously, with the employment of our 
= by our commerce. 

fn 


time of peace, all the protection for merchant 


Sa logy diture for | Ships, which will be claimed as necessary, is pro- 
A yay comes ae iy Bomm pret os tection against pirates; now, seventy-fours and 
frigates never catch pirates, certainly not as many 
as they educate to the business ; for it is universally 


dmitted, that pirates are made by men living 


he weapons of war. If we 


es across the ocean, 


Who, 


In peace, the huge clumsy floating batteries carry 


abroad in state, some minister plenipotentiary, or 
sail to exercise the crew, or to try their comparative 
speed, a most idle, wanton expenditure of money. 
In war, there is no navigation to be protected ; ves- 
sels of neutral nations then make the profit, they 
do the business; the vessels of belligerents rot qui- 
etly at the wharves. 
commerce or our navigation that we need the 


navy. 
1 


It is not, then, either for our 


he use of the armed force in war is for two 
purposes; to protect our own country, and to annoy 


and distress the enemy, Let us see which function 
our navy discharges, if it discharges either. 


The navy is yo protection to our homes, to our 
firesides, to our country, in war. For this, we rely 
on the army, the militia, the forts, and the military 
posts. Anchored in our harbors, our seventy-fours, 
compared with the land battery, are very inefficient ; 
and, surely, sailing over the ocean, they do not de- 
fend the country. The whole navy of Great Britain 
could not defend us, or prevent an enemy from 
landing on some part of our extended coast. What 
could our 50 ships doin this service? Military men 
themselves never depend on ships of war for the 
defence of the country which employs them. 

On the other hand, the navy cannot seriously an- 
noy the enemy on the ocean. Privateers, who pay 
themselves by their plunder, are the most efficient 
means of annoyance. In this kind of glory, our na- 
vy would not share to any extent; theirs is the 
glory, not of stealing, as of slaughter, without any 
profit or advantage whatever from the slaughter. 

In war, our ships of war are but slaughter-houses 
for American seamen, Those not blockaded, would 
sail on the ocean singly,—that is said to be the best 
arrangement—flying trom the stronger, and chasing 
the weaker enemy. Now and then, some of them 
would catch a fight—a hard fight—gun for gun— 
man for man—and the issue ? about as many are 
killed on their decks as are killed on the decks of 
the enemy. In the name of God, our common 
Father, I ask, why drag out our seamen thus to be 
killed, in killing others? Grant a successful termi- 
nation to the fight, ay, to the whole naval war; 
let every ship of our navy capture or sink an ene- 
my’s ship—let each seventy-four kill five hundred 
men, and every frigate two hundred men, and ev- 
ery sloop one hundred men—would this loss so 
humble Great Britain as to make her down upon 
her knees and beg for peace? Great Britain could 
lose more ships than we could possibly fight with 
in a five years’ war, and very calmly go about build- 
ing others. Queen Victoria’s throne would not be 


overturned, 
a ber or our fighting ships, as we could im a 








of commercial business, we required to be receiv- 
ed or sent away. This, too, at fair prices of freight ; 
for so rapid can be made the increase of ships, 
that goods will always be freighted at the lowest 
possible price, and as experience thus far has man- 
ifested, at lower prices in foreign vessels than in the 
vessels of the United States, From this cause, we 
are now rapidly losing the employment of our 
ships; they are not able to encounter the foreign 
competition. We certainly, therefore, need no na- 
vy for the protection of commerce.* 

It will, however, be said, that if the navy is not 
needed for the protection of our commerce, it is for 
the protection of our navigation ; that having mer- 
chant ships afloat, they require the navy. Let us 
compare the cost of the navy with the profits of the 
navigation interest which it is said to protect. 

The annual expenditure for our navy for the last 
few years has been: 


1838, $6,131,580 53 

1839, 6,182,294 25 

1840, 6,113,896 89 

1841, 6,001,076 98 

1842, 8,307,242 95 

First 6 months of 1843, 3,727,711 53 
From Ist July, 1843, 

to 30th June, 1844, 6,498,199 11 





$43,052,002 32 

Add expense of Navy Department, 350,000 00 
Forty-three millions, four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, a sum much larger than the profits of our nav- 
igation for the same portion of time, as every ship- 
owner will readily admit. From an official report, 
we ascertain that the expenditure (including the 
first cost and repairs and armament) for the ship of 
the line ‘ Delaware,’ is $1,051,000 ; for the ‘Colum- 
bus,’ $671,000 ; for the‘ Pennsylvania, $784,000; 
for the ‘ Ohio,’ $843,000; for the ‘North Carolina, 
$512,000. The average cost ofa line of battle ship 
is . $830,000 
One year in service, wages, provisions, &c, 220,000 
Ship’s proportion of navy yard, &c. 50,000 


$1,100,000 

The expenditure has been, for the frigate ‘ Po- 
ye =— cit for the ‘ Macedonian, $269,000 ; 
or the ‘ Brandywine,’ $699,000; for the « - 
me a8 y . or the ‘Colum 





Average expenditure for a frigate, 475,000 

One year in use, 110. 

Navy Yards, &c. 25, 
$610,000 


For the sloop of war ‘ Warren,’ $267,000; ‘ Vin- 
cennes, $300,000 ; ‘ Falmouth,’ #335,000 ; «A , 
$275,000. Seca 


Average expenditure of a sloop of war, $315,000 
One year in service, 50,000 
Navy Yards, &c. 10,000 


meric 375,000 
e average expense of each gun thus carried, 
as we say, uselessly over the ocean, for one year, 
amounts to about $15,000. Now, admitting the 
profit of an American ship to be four thousand 
dollars per annum,—and this rate of profit would 
cover the ocean with ships,—it will take the year’s 
earnings of one hundred ships to pay the expend- 
iture necessary to have a sloop a war, and to use 
her for one year; one hundred and fifty ships for a 
ser ; and nearly three hundred ships for a line- 
of-battle ship ; i. e. a little fleet of a seventy-four, 
and frigate and sloop requires five hundred and fifty 
ships to do a profitable business, to earn sufficient 
in a year to build, repair, and sail this fleet. 


in the fore’ 
averaging 
shipping is 


our shipping to be forty millions of dollars, about 
five times the annual cost of our navy. ; 
t must earn year, or benefit 
20 per cent. of ten valen, 80 pay for its 
protection by our navy. 
The ship-owner does not, upon an average, one 
informed that a 








000 ;| warfare, whatever be the num 


tive 

most successful ocean war conquer of hers, it would 
not severely distress us; we could bear this; she 
could bear this; it would not alarm either, or tend 
to bring about a peace. The fighting on the ocean 
is aimless and objectless: we can, in no event, se- 
riously injure the enemy, and, most probably, the 
extentof the injury done,would be about the amount 
of the injury that we suffered in doing it. 

It may be said that we have forgotten the glory 
of this warfare, the wreath of Jaurels’that fone, en- 
twine the brows of more than a dozen captains. It 
is most true that we have overlooked it, and gene- 
rosity should compel us to allow this glory, for this 
is all that our fighting ships ever possibly achieve. 
Let us then admit ‘Glory,’ a and freely. How 
to estimate it is the difticulty. A captain has bat- 
tered and sunk an enemy’s frigate, and his own 
frigate is only half torn to pieces. He has killed 
one hundred and ten Englishmen, and has wound- 
ed fifty-eight more, while only fifty-five of his own 
crew have been slaughtered outright, and only 
twenty-nine more are in the cock-pit, maimed and 
mutilated, some slowly dying of their wounds, 
some writhing in agony under the surgeon’s knife. 
The ocean is reddened a little more + the life- 
blood of Englishmen than by the life-blood of Amer- 
icans. Most glorious! for this, gallant Sir! for this 
you sail on the ocean—for glory; your proudest 
achievement is the killing of more of the enemy 
than you cause to be slaughtered of your own crew, 
upon your own decks. 

Imagine that between this country and some oth- 
er country lay a broad tract of land, a sandy des- 
ert, uninhabited, useful only as the passage ground 
between the nations, A war is declared We send 
out some fifty wagons, armed with swivels and 
muskets. The enemy sends out his wagons too. 

These wagons meet occasionally, and fight and 
attempt to destroy each other ;—a species of gueril- 
la warfare is kept up. About as many are killed in 
the wagons of one country as are killed in the wag- 
ons of the other. What matters who suce 
who has the little victory? Tears of the bereaved, 
it is true, fall; the wail of orphans goes up to God, 
and there is sorrow in both the countries at every 
encounter. But however sangui this guerilla 
r killed on either 
side, or however many wagons destroyed, it bas no 
effect whatever seriously to injure or benefit either 
nation, or induce either to sue for Such is 
naval warfare, most gloriots and chivalric ! 

There is one apology for a navy, which, when it 
is mentioned, cannot fail to create a smile. It was 
once said that a navy was necessary, for our nation 
were in this predicament. If it had declared war, 
and a nation against whom it issued the ma- 
tion of war did not chose to attack us, then how 
—_ we fight without a nayy to go in quest of a 

foe ? 

Reader, are you a Christian, and can you support 
an establishment, the only function of which is 
useless ffensive war? We do not now 
say to you that you should ot call out the army, 
or build forts for your protection, You may not be 
prepared to carry out in full the principle of ‘ over- 
coming evil with good.’ But, if you claim the name 

jan, how can you support a navy useless in 
peace, and which in war carries on the work of 
death, without half the a or excuse that the 
bloodshed is useful to you ? the name of com- 
mon sense, give up useless murder. Do not make 
unnecessary daagiber. Defend your country, if. 
you will, bat remember that your trade and com- 
merce with other countries are not worth fighting 
for ; that even were they worth fighting for, youan- 
nibilate trade and commerce by the very 
tion of war, 
Unpopular as this view Seog Speer $e vou, Se- 


ae upon it, the time is Soon s a when 
hting bs deemed to a civilized 
the officers 





FROM THE LONDON FUNCH. 
‘PARTIES’ FOR THE GALLOWS. 





If we were to lose the same cony ~4 





paren 2 rare wd cag tee Fics coed 
upon ; and conscience, like a eryi 
to him. But the evil—the evil dou te 

iety—was not wholly accom The tra- 


press, for truly they are so—bad to stimulate and 


of hypocrisy and crime—a matter of ble and 
healthful excitement. The tears that trickled down 
‘the innocent nose’ of Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, when 


than the emotion of any other actor—say the high- 
est—uat a play-house. ell, the murderer is con- 
victed—is sentenced to be killed by the law. The 
law hangs the assassin es a punishment and an 
example; as an expiation of a wrong suffered by 
dea a warning to the living. Now, what 
a mournful, miserable blunder is this public killing 
of a man for the alleged purpose of teaching the 
sacredness of human life! We subjoin an instance 
of the great moral good—by way of example—to 
be obtamed by the punishment of death. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the Morning Post :— 


‘The exasperation of the inhabitants of Gravesend, 
where the parents of the murdered Sarah Hart re- 
side, is so great against Tawell, that parties have al- 
ready been formed to go to Aylesbury to be present 
at his execution.’ 


How greatly must ‘the parties’ be edified! Will 
they visit Aylesbury, awe-stricken, to be admon- 
ished by a terrible ceremony? Why, no. The 
parties will be pleasure parties. And for their ex- 
asperation—their virtuous resentment, we have 
litle doubt they will compound between that and 
a little agreeable excitement. The pleasure vans 
of Hampton Court will, it is our belief, not eontain 
more jovial merry-makers than the 


mind will these pilgrims congregate before the 
gaol of Aylesbury! 


their most valued immunities. We give the sub- 
joined from the Times :— 


‘In the town of Aylesbury, for ages past, Friday 


the inhabitants, because Tuesday had been named. 


such penalty was paid for may years ; yet the towns- 
people say, ‘We always hang 


purpose.’ 


Thus, when a hanging be had, the Aylesbury 
people will have it on Friday; even as doubtless 


they stickle for pan-cakes on Shrove-Tuesday. 
Poor Sarah Hart! Miserable victim! 


sassin. 


bury. 





THE EXECUTION OF JAMES TAPPING. 


The unfortunate criminal who this day expiated 
in frontof the prison at Newgate, the crime of which 


he had been convicted, namely, the murder o 


Emma Whiter, at Bethnal Green, had all along, we 
are happy to say, paid the utmost attention to the 


admonitions of the reverend chaplain, Mr. Davis 


On arriving at the base of the scaffold, the prisone 
shook hands and bade farewell to those near him 
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viewed with the most perfect calmness the awfu 


and ho 





FROM THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN, 


UNIVERSALIST CHAPLAIN. 


Navy. 
ment. 


per year when on duty.’ 


a Navy Yard, or on the tented field, we should fee 
bound to pray that the whole business of killing men 


ever. 


Reader, mark first, the sectarian pride that a 
Universalist clergyman has received such an ap- 
pointment. Then, second, the congratulation that 

support as long as he 
lives.’ Half price at home, a $1200 per year 


‘it will afford him a handsome 


when on !! And third, notice the kind o 


gust from the popular religion. 
tle under what sectarian name it is presented. Nay 


I know there are some exceptions among theUni- 
versalists and other sects. But where are the mas- 
ses, and what are they doing for the rebuilding of 
the Redeemer’s: kingdom? Let the appointment 


of this Universalist chaplain, and the wicked 
of his denomination, with other 
answer. 
risy should be worn, and that. such un 
cant should se cajole and blind the multitude. 
ua I been .s _ anew ref =e editor of the 

‘atchman when nned the closing paragraph 
— above, I wok —_ cage him to solve 

wing problem, viz: How lon ill it take to 

abolish the ‘whole business of killing men, and 
training them to the work of human slaugher, 
vided the navy be well supplied with praying chap 
lains? What fanatics we are! Why not wait for 
the Millenium ? G. W. 8. 





[From the Investigator.] 


Poor Man!—The editor of the New-Hampshire 
Courier had a fit of piety come over him last 
and during his spasms he broke out in this wise : 

‘Were we the greatest Infidel in the world, we 
should consider it among the first and highest duties 
incum| upon us, to teach our children to revere 
and venerate the Bible as sacred—the word of God— 
the gate to Heaven.’ 


ty 
and indepen- 
reedom :— 4 





it, as 
to Heaven.’ Really, he is a more dishonest manihes 





child to ‘ revere as sacred,’ what I honestly believed 


feed the curiosity of society with pictorial illustra- 
tions of murder—and the world was to be familiar- . 


llows-vans of 
Gravesend. In what a serious, teachable frame of 


By the way, it appears that the worthy denizens 
of the town were about to be defrauded of one of 


has been the execution day ; and great surprise, if 
not dissatisfaction, has been expressed by some of 


The last man who was hanged at this town, suffered 
for murder, about eight years ago, prior to which no 


on Fridays, up there, 
facing the Town-Hall, with a scaffold we keep for the 


Never- 
theless, we question if her death by the hand of a 
murderer may be considered as so great a social 
injury as that inflicted by the execution of the as- 
On one hand, we have a fellow-creature 
murdered—on the other a multitude brutalized.— | 
Tawell growing grey at Macquarrie Harbor, would 
do far lees evil than Tawell hanging at Ayles- 


but up to the last moment he strenuously denied | 
that he was guilty of the deed imputed to him, and 
insisted, with every appearance of sincerity, that 
the unfortunate girl bad herself, in a passion of 
jealousy, put a termination to her own existence. 


and then, with a firm step, ascended the ladder, at- 
tended by the chaplain and the under-sherifts. ‘The 
crowd, which could have numbered no less than 
6000 persons, greeted the appearance of the crimi- 
nal with cheers, waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
and other demonstrations, whjch furnished the very 
best of all possible arguments against the publici- 
ty of these executions. The unfortunate man 


preparations; and after a few brief words, the un- 
der-sheriffs retired, and he was left with the chap- 
lain and the executioner. His last expressions 
were :—‘ I acknowledge the justice of my sentence, 
to be forgiven, as I forgive all men;’ and 
in another moment he was launched into eternity. 
It is said that the young members of the family, 
who had been wholly supported by the prisoner, 
will now be thrown upon the parish.—London Sun. 


I find the following item of intelligence in the 
Universalist Watchman, of the 5th inst. with a 
definition of the kind of praying suitable to a Navy 
Yard! 


The Banner says :— Br. N. C. Fletcher, of East 
Thomaston, Me., has been appointed chaplain in the 
This, we believe, is the first Universalist 
clergyman who has ever received such an appoint- 
It will afford him a handsome support so long 
as he lives—$600 per year whilst at home, and $1200 


Our views of war are such, that should we pray in 


and of training them to the work of human slaugh- 
ter, may be abolished as speedily as possible, and for- 


praying which the editor of the Watchman feels 
called to recommend. Is he not getting rather ultra, 
for one of the brotherhood? I freely confess that 
such developements as the above, make the impas- 
sable gulf between the Christianity of Christ, and 
that of the sects, so plain, that turn away with dis- 
It matters but Jit 


from the most exclusive, down to those who are 
loud in their talk about a universal .Futher, and a 
uni brotherhood, we discover a miserable 

diency, Which atheistitally denies God the Father, 
and crucifies, between two thieves,—the Church 
es State—the essential doctrines of Christ the 


. amie ga 
It is too bad that such a mas whet 


the peo-| to near $30,000) 





very freely the nee between Mr. 
are dat and Senor Cuevas, 
The recommends and internal tran- 


* recovering the territo- 
Monitor 


already gone | 

wards Texas, and advises the government to furnish 
them with resources for the campaign. The Mi- 
nerva censures the oe their conduct upon 
the Texus question, and calls for explanation with 
pm sob departure of an English frigate from 

yeston, with overtures to the government of 
Texas. ‘The Vor del Pueblo assails the ministry, 
aecusing them of incapacity, and declaring that be- 
fore u ing a war upon Texas, they should 
employ proper measures for saving the Californias 
from the anarcby which threatens to destroy and 
ruin that rich and vast portion of the republic. 
The papers literally teem with articles upon 
Texas, showing that the public mind in that quarter 
is deeply excited upon the — and probably 
ripe for extreme measures. Diario de Vera 
Cruz is one of the few moderate prints in the re- 
public, and that journal observes that though sin- 
cerely and ardently desiring peace, it can scarcely 
see how it is to be preserved. 





The Massachusetts men of Berkshire county, 
lately gave tolerable distinct proof of their opinion 
on the sinister and dishonorable mode in which the 
Northern Democracy has acted on the subject of a 
a ious annexation of Texas. Mr. John Sher- 
ril,of Richmond, was the only Loco Foco Repre- 
sentative from Berkshire county, who recorded his 
digsent to the resolutions of bis party on that subject, 
and at the annual town-meeting held in that town, | 
on the 7th inst., a vote of the people was unani- | 
mously taken, approving of Mr. Sherrill’s vote on | 
this question, and tendering him the thanks of bis’ 
constituents for his ‘ firm, judicious, and honorable 
course.’ Whatever may be the opinion of the peo- | 
ple of Massachusetts, on the subject of the annexa- | 
tion of Texas, upon proper principles, and in a! 
constitutional form, there can be no question that a | 
vast majority of them, of all parties, look with in- 

dignation and seorn upon the miserable dough-_ 
faced trickery, which has sought to bring the event 

about. The Richmond Representative and his con- 
stituents probably furnish fair indices of New-Eng- | 
land feeling on this subject—.Vew- York Courier & | 
Enquirer. 





| 
| 
i 





Mr. Potter, of Yale College, in a Temperance | 
address lately in New-Haven, says:—‘My heart) 
bleeds as I remember the fate of three of my early 

companions who started life with myself. One of 
them possessed the finest inathematical mind J ever 
knew. He would take the Ledgerand go up three | 
columns at a time with perfect ease. He was the | 
first man in America that beat the Automaton chess 

»layer, and he told me that he had every move in | 
his head before he entered the room. That man 

fills a drunkard’s grave. Another, who was an! 
excellent accountant, and could command almost! 
any salary, met the same melancholy fate. Another, | 
possessing the same brilliant capacities, has gone 

down ; not to the grave, perhaps, but he has sunk | 
elear out of sight amid the mire and filth of intem- | 
perance.’ 











FROM THE PHILADELPHIA CHRONICLE. | 
“THE BABES IN THE WOODS.’ 


f Harrissunec, Pa., April 11. 


A touching incident occurred among the mountains | 
in the upper part of this county, last week, while | 
the fire was raging in that vicinity. A Mrs. Lupold | 
has been somewhat deranged occasionally, for some | 
time past, but was not considered much out of the) 
way, until, one day las® week, in the absence of her | 
husband, she left her infant in the cradle, and takin 
with her two other children, one about five years | 
I | age, the other only three, fled to the mountains, and 
3| nothing could be discovered of them until Saturday | 
last, when she was found almost famished, and nearly } 
naked ; but the children were missing. The neigh- | 
borhood soon turned out to scour the mountains in) 
search of them, but in vain, until Monday last, when 
some men providentially happened to come upon 
them in one of the wildest regions of that wild conn- 
tery, where no one would have dreamed of looking for 
them. They had been out four days and four nights, 
fl (cold nights, too,) barefooted and half naked other- | 

wise, their clothes being nearly torn off them by the | 
underbrush, and their little ae blackened by the | 
ashes of the conflagration through which they had | 
wandered, and their flesh a good deal lacerated. They | 
had cried themselves sick, and one of them had taken | 
off its dress to make a bed of; and there they lay, at 
the root of a tree, locked in each other's arms, un- 
able to speak, having eaten nothing, it is supposed, 
since they left home. The poor little sufferers were 
taken tothe nearest house and comfortably provided 
for, and are said to be doing well. They were found 
ten miles distant from the place at which their moth- 
er was first discovered, and that they did not perish 
is altogether providential, and almost miraculous. 


| 





Navap.—The following vessels of war are now 
on the Mexican coast, having been spoken within a 
short distance of Vera Cruz: 


Frigate Potomac, 44 guns. 
Ship Vincennes, 20 «+ 
Ship Falmouth, 20... 
Brig Somers, 10 & 
94 guns. 


Other vessels are on their way to join the above, as 
follews : 


Steamer Princeton, 10 guns. 
l Ship Saratoga, 2. 
’ Ship St. Mary, 20 « 
Brig Porpoise, iti 

60 guns. 





Axzotition Row.—There was considerable of an 
abolition fracas at Madison, Indiana, on Friday morn- 
ing, 25th April. The circumstances, we learn from, 
the clerk of the Importer, are these: Some time 
f| Since, a free mulatto stole several negroes from 
Harrodsburg, in Kentucky, and carried them to Indi- 
ana. On a demand from the Governor of Kentucky 
upon the Governor of Indiana, to deliver the kidnap- 
per to the authorities of Kentucky, Gov. Whitcomb 
issued a warrant for his arrest. He was accordingly 
arrested by the sheriff of Jefferson county, Indiana, 
and delivered to Mr. Blackstone, an officer from Ken- 
tacky, who took him on board the Importer, at Mad- 
,|ison, for the purpose of bringing him to Louisville. 
While the Importer was lying at that place, the abo- 
litionists managed to have a writ of habeas corpus 
issued to bring him before a court. The sheriff sent 
three of his deputies on board with the writ, who 
were about breaking the door of the state room open 
which Mr. Blackstone and the negro occupied, es 


the captain of the boat told them not todo it. Mr. 
Blackstone then opened the door, holding a loaded 
pistol in each hand, and told the deputies that if they 


wanted to take the prisoner, they must take him over 
his dead body. The deputies, seeing Mr. Blackstone 
determined, desisted, and the prisoner was brought 
to Louisville on Friday evening, and lodged in jail. 
—Louisville Journal. 





Distressino Casvatty.—It is our painful duty to 
announce the sudden death of Mr. John Faxon, of 
this town. Mr. Faxon had been to the city yester- 
day, as was his daily custom, and was returning 
about noon, when at the store of Mr. Glover, in 
Dorchester, he stopped to give his horse water, It is 
presumed that while he was standing by the animal, 
it became frightened, and in starting, knocked Mr. 
F. down, and both wheels passed over his body. 
Medical and other assistance was immediately at 
hand, but all aid was in vain, life being wholly ex- 
tinct in the course of a few minutes. There were 
found upon him two severe wounds, one on his tem. 
oon and one on the back of his head, which might 
ave been caused by the hoofs of his horse. 
Mr. Faxon has !eft, as we understand, a wife and 
ten children to mourn his untimely fate. His death 
has created a void in‘his family and society that can- 
not be filled. Asa citizen, he was active, industri- 
ous and enterprising,and as a husband and parent, the 
inconsolable agony of his household speaks in a lan- 
e compared with which all words are weak. 
. Faxon was fifty-two years of age.’ — Quincy Pat. 





Haxpsomery Dowg.—A letter from Lexington, 
Ky, toa gentleman in this place, speaking of Mr. 
Clay, says : 
‘ He (Mr. Clay,) has been ly in debt, but with- 
in the last week his entire in Seer tanning 
3 was cancelled, and his notes deliy- 
ered to him from the bank! The great man was 
een | affected, and asked who had done this thing. 


e know not,” was the “ the money de- 
ied to your credit, my ses] . 





M*; Child's Letters from New-York 


to suit all, and at low prices too for the 
cash or on credit. Purchasers are reque 
before purchasing elkewhere. 


| Is the Escape of the slave family. 


| it is the only safe way to introduce a New rHxe 


} pom have now an opportunity to test. 


VOLUME XV.—No. xx 
NEW BOOKs, ~~ 


9 
» 2 SeTieg 


Flowers for Children, Nos } and 2, 


ed. For sale by Bela Marsh, No. 25 Const 


May 8 











NEW 
Furniture and Feather Store, 


No. 43, ur starms, Norta sipke Buacxs 
BETWEEN HasoverR anv Axn-Srarers, Bosros. 
a —~ 


HERE may be found a general . 
W "FURNITURE ana FEATHERS, at allpe 
’, 


quality, for 
sted ty Cal] 


TON E-STREpy 


Cc. W. BRABROOK 
N. B. The first price is the only price 
smal] discount for cash. E 
March 14. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

_— published, in a pamphlet form of 18 pa 
18 mo., Public Worship, by Charles kK. Wh . 
Price $1 25 per hundred, 20 cts, per doz. Porky 
BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill. eh 


’ excent y 





{L7 Also, the Views of Archbishop Whately, of % 


Dublin, on the Sabbath Question. 
April 4. tf. 


Social Reform Beokstore, 
BELA MARSH, 
No. 25 Cornhill, Boston, 
HAS FOR SALI ’ 


HE WATER CURE JOURNAL and 


Teacher 
of Health, cditcd by Joel Shew, M. D. t- 


, Price 


one dollar a volume—24 numbers—in advance: p, — | 


Shew’s large work on Hydropathy, or the Wats: 
Cure ; a new edition, very much enlarged and to. 
vised : Conversations on some of the Old Poets, ~“ 
Jas. R. Lowell: Physiological Mysteries and Reyp, 








lations, by Eugene Beckhard, M.D.: Moral Phrsie 
ology, or a brief and plain treatise on an imporian 
subject, by a Distinguished Reformer: The ths 


of Owen, Brisbane, Godwin, Boyle and others on g», 
cial Reform: The Phalanx, Secial Reformer, ( 
stitution and By-Laws of Brook Farm Association. 
do. of Hopedale Community: Mrs. Child's Letter 

Life of Follen, Dr. Alcott’s Works, the Physiology, | 
cal and Phrenological Works of Fowler, Graham gud 
others. Spear’s, O'Sullivan’s and Chapin's Works 
on Capital Punishment: The Sermons of Rey. Theo. 
dere Parker, The True Position of Mr. Parker, ang 
Sermons by Rev. John T. Sargent. Wonan in thy 
Nineteenth Century, by 8. Margaret Fuller, ; 

Feb. 28. tf. 


JO 


PROSPECTUS. 
HE subscriber proposes to publish a series of 
ANTI-SLAVERY DESIGNS,—to be called, 
THE NUBIAN SLAVE. 
The series will consist of seven Designs, drawn oq 
stone, and bound together in book form ; the int. 





mediate pages being occupied by a poem, which, by 
uniting the scenes, preserves the unity of history 

Tue Fiest 
Is a vignette Tirte Pace, embodying the embleny 
of American Liberty. 

Tut Srconp a 
Is the Arrican FAMILY, SITTING AT THE Door of 
tTHEm nut. In the distance are the slave-steglen, 
unobserved by them. 

Tue Tuinp 
Is the Aucrion Scene. 

Tue Fourrs 
Is the Seraration or THE Famiry arren mm 


SALE. 
Tue Firrn 
Represents the Branvine anp Scovurcine 
Tae Sixtn 


Tue Seventu 
Shews the family pursurp WITH BLoopHovyns, 
OVERTAKEN AND SHOT. 
It is proposed to publish by subscription, because 
the market is so glutted with all sorts of productions, 


The application of Picrontat Arr to Monat Tro 
is capable of producing a great, and, as yet, almost 
untried force, which the Friexps or Human Free. 
It is hoped, 
then, that no prejudice against the mode of publiw 


tion will deter them from lending their names, or, | © 


least, from enquiring whether the cause of Rigurt ms 
not be advanced by this means. 


The work will be got up in the best style, possible; F olihen af ahi 


and will be afforded to subscribers at one dollar pe — 


pod 


= 





prevalence of r 
versive of all ty: 
of Christ not jo 


design not simp 


4) of slavery, but t 


~*~ the means of u 
_ = ciety, and of re 
voice of Jacob, 


The following 


~~ agraph is from t! 
> itor of the New-] 
4 a notorious + wol 


merce. It will | 
ciety avow notbi 
ing both the An 


ican churches. | 


copy. Those who send $4, or four good names, vil P _ 


be entitled to rive copies. 
> Anti-slavery papers, and other papers friendly 


to the cause, are respectfully requested to give te | 


Prospectus two or three insertions in their colusmn 
All orders may be addressed to 25 Cornhill. 
CHARLES C. GREEN. 
Boston, March 14, 1845. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY! 

HE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION Of 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY have appr 
priated a suitable tenement for the accommodation @ 
a few more boarding pupils. 
of a family, under the care of the Director of Educe | 
tion, assisted by his wife and other Teachers, andwi § 
be subjected to the same treatment and regulations 
as pupils who are members of the Association. Th 
name of the Association indicates the idea of cultur, © 
towards the realization of which our efforts will bed | 
rected. Systematic, habitual industry is deemed § 
dispensable to education, which should aim at th 
harmonious development of the physical, intellectual, — 
moral and religious tendencies in active, practic [ 
life. . 

We shall consider $100 a year (one half in advance, 








simple and without flesh, from which a suitable de | 
years. Pupils will be received fora year at any ‘im 
D. MACK, Director of Education. 
Broventox Meanows, Northampton, Feb. 1st, \# 
> Papers friendly to a reorganization of society 
upon the basis of the laws of God and the nature © 
man, are requested to notice the above advertisement! 
Feb. 7. 2m 
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To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 
51 Cornhill and 24 Brattleestreet 


Where he continues his same line of business, ¥" 
an addition, viz : 


CLOTHING, 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashions 
style. He has also taken considerable pains 0 **" 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who wiil give his ° 
‘tention te cutting only. He has selected 2 aot 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: “- 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, a6 ¥°" » 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which be - 
make up in the most fashionable style, and our 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. 
Please give him a call, if you wish to be 
and get the worth of your money. i 
ir J. P. COBURN would furthermore infor 
public, that he has made extensive arrangement’ 
is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing! 
above line. ‘sof 
iF The highest price paid for Gentleme?*” 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and es 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, * * 


notice. 
ee Oe ornare R 
AGENTS FOR THE LIBERAT® 
New-Hampsniee.—Leonard Chase, Milford ev 
Vermont.—Rowland T. Robinson, North Fe 
burg. wh 
Massacuuserts.—John Levy, Lowell eee a 
C. French, Fall River ;—Isaae Austin, Neste 
Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George W- 
Northampton. : 
Ruovr-Island.—Amarancy Paine, Prov’ 
William Adams, Pawtucket. ith 
New-Yorr.—S. H. Gay, New-York Cai fe 
C. Fuller, Skaneateles ;—Thomas McClintoc*s 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. pe 
Pexxsyivania.—-M. Preston, West ‘ 
James Fulton, Jr., Mc Williamstown ;—T homes 
bleton, Russellville ;—B. Kent, Andrew $ tod 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James M. M’Kim, 
phia ; Josxrn Furton, Penningtoncille. 
Oun1o.—Lot Holmes, Columbiana. 
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FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL nelo# 
Remittances by Mail.—‘ A Postmaster may © 
money in a letter to the publisher of 3 MCWS) iy 
y the subscription of a third person, 

tter if written by himself.’ 


IF Agents who remit money should alvsy* 





ft need not concern who did it, 
Getic.” ”—Sertmaeite Rapes ee 


nate the persona to whom it is to be ore 


oe ae 


as an equivalent for instruction and board, whichs — 


duction will be made when a pupil comes for sever’ | ; 


alike to feel 


They will be membes || 


NFORMS his friends and customers, that he b* FG 
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